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SHIPS THAT 

PASSED IN 

THE NIGHT - 


Merrie England Once Again 



The holidays have come at last, and everywhere boys and girls are off to the seaside and the 
country, like this jolly little party photographed at one of the big London stations as they 
were about to set off for a well-earned rest 


DISUNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 

AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
, What Can be Done with 
Militarism out of thie Way : 

SPLENDID RECOVERY OF 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

! The resolve of the British Government 
to do its utmost to pacify Europe 7 and 
help on the recovery of an exhausted 
world, as the Prime Minister said in his 
speech the other day, will give a- new 
inspiration to all good . Europeans, 
whether French, German, Italian, or 
British. It is high time that.the states¬ 
men of Europe ceased fooling, with its 
affairs and came to business. ' 

. The latest official reports from the 
United States show that American 
wages are again rising, that there is a 
big building boom, that industrial. em¬ 
ployment is increasing, and that a 
labour shortage is developing. 

Shortage of Labour 

This is of sober interest to Europe, 
especially to us in Britain, where we 
still have over a million unemployed, 
and where all sorts of good and much- 
needed works are held up because of 
bad trade. 7 : - 

It is stated by the Industrial Com¬ 
missioner of New York. State that, the 
new building now in hand is half as much 
again as last year. * ; . ; ■ .. 

As to the state of employhient, the 
.number of people out of work through 
the war and*‘its*consequences'has greatly 
decreased, and in some v branches of in¬ 
dustry there is an actual labour shortage; 
which is likely’ to become general. 

It is very interesting to see what the 
workmen of New York State are now 
earning. The latest official- figures 
available, those for March of this year, 
show that the average weekly earnings 
of all the workers in the factories of New 
York State were as much as £5 12s. a 
week. That is not the average earnings 
of men, but of all the men,: women, 
boys, and girls in the factories. 

The Need for Peace 

If we take a. trade in which men are 
chiefly employed, such as locomotive 
building, we find that the average wage 
is £6 17s. a week. Even the average wage 
in women’s trades is about '£4 a week. 

These earnings are less, but not much 
less, than the earnings in 1920, when 
there.was a great trade boom. ■ 

The explanation of this curious 
contrast between the condition of 
the United States of America and 
the Disunited States of Europe lies in 
the fact that we in Europe are feeling 
the. results of the quarrels and an¬ 
tagonisms which have followed the 
war, while America, remote from 
European mischief, feels little of its 
economic results. What a lesson it is 
in the need for European peace! 


Compared with Europe generally, 
however, the British workman is much 
better off than the majority of workmen 
in Continental countries. 

What the statesmen of Europe are 
actually doing ' is to degrade European 
life, and to lower the economic standard 
of the European peoples V 

What. is the meaning of American 
wages being three or four times the 
wages paid in.many parts of Europe ? 
It means that American workmen are 
becoming accustomed to a higher scale' 
of comfort than, is enjoyed by the 500 
million people-of Europe. ' It means that 
Europe is half-starving millions of 
children, and condemning them to grow 
up stunted and incompetent human 
beings. It means that an * American 
citizen, looking across the Atlantic to 
the Old World, will have cause to pity 
the races from which he himself came. 

This ought not to be, for the European 
lands as a whole are fine territories, con¬ 
taining splendid areas for cultivation, 
fine forests, good coal, and rich metal. 
Europe also has a good working climate, 


and is the home of races which, though 
varying in gifts, are all splendidly 
equipped by Nature. 7 ’ * j 

The European peoples, given full 
opportunity, could advance to a much 
higher state of civilisation. They could 
■ produce much more. They might ex¬ 
change much more with each other, and 
withAsia, the Americas, Africa, and 
Australasia. - ... 

It is. their first interest to resume 
full trade with each other. But that 
cannot be done until there is real peace 
and - friendliness and understanding 
between the' peoples who make up 
Europe. With the millstone of militarism 
removed from our necks, Europe may 
well become as prosperous as America, 

. Of course it must be remembered that 
America also has her difficulties. While 
wages are much higher Than in Europe, 
prices also are very much higher, and 
when wages are exceptionally high as at 
the present time, especially in the house¬ 
building trade, they have a tendency to 
discourage enterprise and so lead back 
to unemployment. 


BRITAIN SPEAKS 

ASSERTING HERSELF IN 
EUROPE 

Government’s Resolve to End 
Stagnation 

GERMANY MUST PAY ALL 
SHE CAN 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The question of what Germany should 
and could pay as reparation for the 
damage she caused during the Great 
War had by the middle of July, 1923, in 
the fifth year after the close of the 
war, reached a state of stagnation. 

Nothing was settled as to the amount 
to be paid, or the manner of payment. 
France and Belgium had sought to quicken 
a settlement by occupying Germany's 
richest industrial region, the Ruhr valley. 

With this action Great Britain did 
not agree. The British Government 
did not think the military occupation 
of the Ruhr was wise, or that it would 
:be useful. They thought it would crip¬ 
ple Germany and hinder her from earn¬ 
ing the wealth needed for paying what 
she ought to pay. And Britain, like 
France, insists that Germany must pay 
all she can possibly be made to pay. So 
Great Britain did not join France in 
her coercive adventure, but waited in 
friendly quietness to see the results. 

Drifting to Disaster 

The results were general stagnation, 
crippled trade, and no advance toward 
a settlement. This was a state of things 
which. did great harm to British trade 
.and to German trade, and no good to 
France, while it strained' the good 
feeling , between Great Britain and 
France, which is .the greatest insurance 
Europe can have. It also threatened 
to bring Germany to a condition of 
collapse, and incited in German minds 
feelings that overclouded hopes of peace. 

And so things drifted and drifted 
until the British Government felt that 
a time had come when, to avert worse 
dangers, this country must state the 
case to the world as it appears to her. 

Hope for an Exhausted World 

Germany had made an offer to France 
which France put aside as not worthy of 
an answer. The British Government 
thought it should be an$wered > and at 
last determined, as one of the countries 
most intimately concerned, that Great 
Britain must herself answer Germany, 
in a spirit of complete friendliness to all 
nations, and say plainly how she thought 
the deadlock might be ended. 

The British view seeks no other aim 
than that so plainly expressed by Air. 
Baldwin to the House of Commons, the. 
pacification of Europe and the recovery 
of an exhausted world. 

The tone of the statement was most, 
carefully friendly, particularly to France, 
and its effect is that this country will 
make a bold, straightforward attempt 
to provide firm ground for fair judgment 
in the dispute that is paralysing and 
endangering all Europe. 
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The Childre?i s Newspaper 


TURKEY HERSELF 
AGAIN 

WINNING BACK WHAT 
SHE LOST 

How the Allies are Losing the 
Peace 

BRITISH LEAVE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

After r.57 days of wearisome Talk at 
Lausanne, the conference with the Turks 
came to an agreement that was"called 
Peace, subject to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment sanctioning what had been de¬ 
cided on their behalf by Ismet Pasha. 

After more than four, years from the 
Armistice, Turkey thus wins back in 
peace what she lost by war ; it is one of 
the misfortunes of the long-continued 
wrangling of the. Allies.. 

The' agreement left everyone some¬ 
what dissatisfied, which is not an 
altogether bad feature in an agreement, 
as it shows that no country had quite its 
own way. But the Turks had by far 
the strongest reasons for satisfaction. 
They won back in the council chamber 
nearly everything' they lost—-and de¬ 
served to lose—in the Great War. •- 

Freedom for the Arabs 

Here are some things they did not 
win back. They did not win the right 
to stop, in war time, the passages 
through the straits between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Black Seas. The Dar¬ 
danelles and the Bosphorus are to 
remain open and free;.and Russia will 
be brought in to sign this part of the 
agreement. Tt is right that she should 
be brought in, for free entry to the Black 
Sea is of great importance to her. 

Then, too, the Turks did not win 
back any of the power they lost in the 
war in the lands inhabited by Arabs. 
The treaty sketched out will be a guar¬ 
antee of freedom to the Arab world. 

There is little else but these two 
things which Turkey lost and has not 
completely regained. 

Peace between Greece and Turkey 

Her gain3 are very great. She has 
won back her former position in Europe, 
including the full control of Constan¬ 
tinople. The Allied garrison must leave 
the city within six weeks after the 
agreement is signed and sanctioned. 

Peace is made between Greece and" 
Turkey, but at great loss to the Greeks. 
The worst feature of all is that in the 
agreement is a clausg sanctioning what 
is called an '* exchange of populations.” 
Under that phrase lies a hideous tragedy. 
The phrase means that races which are 
not Turkish may be turned out of 
Turkey wholesale. They may be up¬ 
rooted and cast forth from places where 
.they had long made their home : ai)d 
acquired property by their industry 
and usefulness. ■ . • 

Fixing the Boundaries ’ 

' It has long been a custom of "war in 
the Efist to drive away all races that 
are not liked, but it seemed as if this 
cruel method of people not bearing to 
live together had been left behind in 
barbarous times. Now it has not only 
been, revived, and carried out by the 
Turks today, but the Lausanne Agree¬ 
ment actually sanctions it, with’ all its 
misery and loss. ‘ , 

In Europe the boundaries of irirkey 
are fi^ed by the agreement. That is 
good for all sides. In Asia the bound¬ 
aries are not fixed. In Syria the French, 
and in. Mesopotamia the British, are left 
to come to separate understandings 
with the Turks. The British and the 
Turks must arrive at this understanding, 
as regards the Mosul district,, in nine 
months, so that that question is left as 
an inheritance of difficulties, for there is 
only a minority of Turks in Mosul, and 
the majority of its people wish to 
remain under the rule of the government 
of Mesopotamia, which the British 
firmly support. 

. Bulgaria is still left, very unjustly, 
without an outlet to the sea; but it is 


THE LEAGUE FOR ALL 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
SAAR VALLEY 

Impartial Carrying out of the 
Peace Treaty 

NO FEAR OR FAVOUR 

v/; By Our Political Correspondent , v 

• The,.Council of the League' of Nations 
did very encouraging work in agreeing, 
to an , inquiry as to the doings of the 
Governing, Commission in the ,Saar. 
Valley . ' : ; . ’ ; .’ ^ 

If the League should ever become the 
catspaw. of any one . country , or* any 
group pi countries; its position would be 
undermined. But that' partiality . is 
what had been alleged against it owing 
to the-fiction of the Saar Commission, 
the body appointed to govern the Saar 
district for the League. ; • ' 

IF was said that the Commission had 
become too much subject to the influence 
of France, and some of .’its- actions 
appeared to be influenced, by. what, is 
going on in the. Ruhr Valley; '.where 
France.is.coercing Germany; 

1 With the Ruhr Valley the,League of 
Nations and Tts Commission in the.Saar 
Valley have nothing to do. - The’ Com¬ 
mission's business is to'goverh^tlie Saar 
Valley- justly,. without any Sida-glances 
at other, places. Any pressure ’on’ the 
Saar people in order to-influence the 
Ruhr position would ; have' been quite 
Out:. of: place. Had such-/ influence 
actually been used ? " \ *V' y- 

The League Wins .Confidence 

That' was the subject into* \vhich 
in quit y_ was demanded. * The fact that 
the League of Nations welcomed this, 
inquiry into its own work is good 
evidence that the League means to be 
impartial, and to do its work without 
taking sides. 

By acting in this spirit the League 
wins universal confidence; and the out¬ 
come of the inquiry was in every way 
encouraging.^ T , 

The Saar Commission itself withdrew 
from some of the positions it had taken 
up, recognising that they'might be ’mis¬ 
understood. The Council of the League 
held -the proposed, inquiry, and was 
satisfied, by the evidence That the Saar 
Commission has been impartial.. The 
whole question ended satisfactorily, 
therefore, as was admitted by. Sir 
Robert Cecil, whose, handling of c.the 
investigation was regarded . by -; all;'as 
excellent, in spirit and masterly.Iii state¬ 
ment;; : In short, the action jof ; the 
League was a full justification of ifiwork. 

4 .„'; Continued-from tin previous Qolnmn’.y. ; 
possible, she may obtain . this -natural 
ri£htfcy some sort ,of friendly-arrange-; 
merit with Greece. *. ; -y 

One gain that will not be grudged to 
Turkey> but 'wi 11 rather be we}corned, 
is hen cl aim to beconfea member of, the 
League of 'Nations. An ad van tage from ? 
this to the.world will be that as a meinber 
of the'.League she will no longer JeeLthe 
need/of leaning on Russia as ,a'friend. 
In The' League the world will ,• he^ her 
friend if she is behaving justly. v r- y 

Turkey deceives, back her captured 
fleet, including the German .warship 
Goeben. Of course, this had to be ; but 
it , is ay doubtful gain, for Turkey has' 
never been at home on the sea, and 
Her navy has always been under .hired 
management, y : 

Money questions are not settled, but- 
are left for arrangement between Turkey 
and the financiers who lend her money. 
Indeed/much is left, unsettled but the 
absence of peace is more unsettling than 
any other condition can be, so the 
agreement .may be accepted ,in the hope 
that Turkey may prove wiser in the 
future than she has been in the past. 


THE RIDE THAT 
NEVER WAS 

TRUTH ABOUT DICK 
TURPIN 

Ruffian Made Famous by a 
Story Man , 


July 28, 1923 

TWO SHIPS THAT 
PASSED IN THE NIGHT 

EMOTION OF A MEETING 
ON THE SEAS 

A Great Man’s Memory and 
His Greatest Ship 


COWARDS AS HEROES 

The feat ; of an 'Arab horse in making 
the journey frojir ^London to.York, re¬ 
ferred to in another, column, has led to 
many comparisons with The ride, of Dick 
Turpin over The-same route. But the 
comparison fails,-, from : orie simple fact: 
'Dick Turpin newer did'Iris .famous ride ! 

We have; here, an extraordinary 
example of - the-.'power.-of a writer of 
romance to impose his imagination ,as 
fact upon posterity. The ride to York 
is simply 'a legend of "the Great North 
Road. Somebody , is supposed to have 
committed a crime in London, to have 
escaped, and to have straightway ridden 
190 miles to York in 15 hours, where his 
steed pathetically drops dead To'the 
accompaniment of tears from its rider. 

Beautiful Black Bess. 

But the feat is.’ascribed to. several 
men, and as the case of each is examined 
we find that we’must.pass to another 
man, and on and yon,-until only the 
legend, without a real - person in it, 
remains. It never happened:- 

Harrison'. yVinsworth, - the novelist, 
took the old legend- and in his novel, 
Rookwoodf wove it about the person of 
Dick Turpin, , and ' people who have 
never read or heard of- the novel accept 
the fable as truth, arid'grieye a little tor 
Dick and a IoTjbr/befiiitifiil Black Bess. 

The real Dick'Turpin;was one of the 
cruellest ruffians -who' ever lived. He 
was the son- of an. Essex -innkeeper, and 
became a butcher's apprentice in White¬ 
chapel, then-cattle-thief, then, smuggler 
of the baser sort, and. finally a brigand. 

The Magic of Fancy 

His plan was to lie-in wait with con¬ 
federates about lonely 'farms and little 
country houses-Till-the men had gone 
out, then enter and savagely torture the 
unprotected women till they gave up 
their small treasures. Ultimately he 
became associated with a notorious high¬ 
wayman named Tom King, and, in 
endeavouring, to murder a policeman 
who sought to arrest; the,highwayman, 
accidentally shot King dead. 

To avoid, capture he made his way 
north, not in, a direcWide, but in stages, 
first to Long Sutton in Lincolnshire, 
where he stayed some time, and then 
into Yorkshire,.: where; he was arrested 
and : hanged for horse-stealing at York 
in April, 1739, when he was 33. 

He confessed, .under sentence -of 
death; to one murder in addition to the 
killing of Tom King, and to a number of 
atrocious .robberies. Such was the con¬ 
temptible . creature over whom the 
novelist. threw; The magiC: of . his fancy 
and transformed into:a popular hero. 

Crowning the Wrong Men'; 

From : time to. time - * \ve do foolish 
things likeThis, crowning criminals with 
spuriouribays of rcnbwn. .Books, poems, 
essays,' dramas,' musical' cornedies have 
for two ..centuries been • devoted to a 
mean little wretch named Jack Sheppard, 
pickpocket, burglar,, arid -robber, ofall 
who sought To help JiirrU . -. .. 

His title to fame was his marvellous 
skill in breaking out of prison, where 
Chains, locks, bolts, and bars-failed to 
keep him. in; custody.. His flights from 
gaol made :him the most talked-of man 
in England. ; - ■ -K* 

Sir ; James. Thornhill/ the foremost 
artist,of the period, painted;his portrait 
in his cell;. crowds went to see him in 
prison, paying 3s, 6d. to peep, at him in 
his-fetters'; he made a great sum out of 
his "'dying speech , u but broke out alive, 
and got drunk as he drove in an open 
coach about London with the money. 

. Two hundred thousand people went 
to see him hanged at Tyburn in 1724, 
when Dick Turpin was 18 years old. 


THE FALL OF THE MIGHTY 

In the ordinary way only a fleeting 
interest attaches to the maiden voyage 
of a ship; but there is a deep historica! 
significance in the sailing of two vessels 
which have:-just crossed the Atlantic. 
One is called the “Leviathan ; the other 
the Albert Ball in. 

Qn one there is the touch of a dead 
man's hand' The other bears that dead 
man’s name. 

Much is' : in a name here. In the 
Leviathan" we have one of the two 
greatest vessels ever built. In the 
other we . have the sole relic of the man 
who ‘ built th at giant. 

Builder of Ocean Greyhounds 

Albert Ballin died in mad despair 
after seeing the destruction of all his 
high hopes. He was the foremost of 
German shipbuilders, the man whose 
seagoing cities rivalled the best of the 
British, even excelled them in size, and 
challenged their speed and luxury. He 
was' the' creator of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line of ocean greyhounds. 

He gave Germany her mercantile 
marine. There were other shipbuilders, 
other companies owning lines, but none 
with hi $ ^imperious imagination, none 
with»his audacious enterprise. 

J The Germans are not naturally a sea¬ 
going race; we are. They are a con¬ 
tinental people ; we are islanders, with 
the sea in oyr very blood, as we are wont 
to boast.,. Men are living today who 
remember Germany as destitute of 
naval power as she is again today ; as 
inconsiderable in respect of merchant 
tonnage as war again has made her. 

A Man of Vision 

Ballin built upon slender foundations, 
but built gigantically. He had pride, 
vision, something of Prussian arrogance 
in his conceptions. The Hamburg- 
Amerika fine became world famous ; it 
kept‘pace, in civil life, with the great 
German -navy, which was created solely 
to: challenge peace-loving Britain. 

His competition with our own vessels' 
was legitimate, harmless, perhaps even 
beneficial as urging us to still greater en¬ 
deavours. But there can belittle doubt 
that if all had gone well with the navy 
of Germany in the war, his great argosies 
would have been converted from the 
purpose of commerce and the carriage of 
citizens to the role of vessels of war. 

When war broke out, all his vessels 
that were at sea sped to neutral harbours, 
the Leviathan, under another name, 
among them. His hopes and his fleet 
perished with the downfall of his country. 
The, Hamburg-Amerika line was parted 
among the nations. The Leviathan 
fell to America. Her builder died by 
his own hand. 

Monument, to a Great Shipbuilder 

There is no Hamburg-Amerika line 
today, but Ball in’s name has not quite 
vanished from The seas, for the new ship 
which has now made the journey west¬ 
ward from Hamburg to New York, while 
the Leviathan was travelling eastward 
to England, is called the Albert Ballin. 

And so' a monument and a memory 
pass at sea in the night, the ship of his 
building, the ship of his name, .One 
sails under a flag for which it was not 
built; the other commemorates a man 
who never saw it. 

Never , in our time has there been a 
more striking blend of irony and tragedy 
on the high seas. If ships have souls, 
as sailors like to think, what spirit must 
possess the craft that Ballin built as she 
speaks through the night seas to the ship 
called by the name he bore ? 

Baffled pride and frustrated hopes sail 
in these liners, a warning and a lesson to 
nations and men. 
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ASTRONOMY IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK 

THE MOON THAT IS NOT 
THE MOON 

Queer Ways of Fixing the 
Movable Holidays 

THE GOLDEN NUMBERS 

The ecclesiastical authorities in Eng¬ 
land are busily engaged in deciding which 
is the best way to revise .the Book of 
Common Prayer so that it shall meet 
the complex requirements of modern 
life and thought. 

Among many suggestions in regard 
to faith and doctrine and practice is one 
that the Moon shall be explained, so that 
the perplexing astronomy of the Prayer 
Book may not cause confusion. 

First Sunday After the Full Moon 

According to the “ rules to know 
when the Movable Feasts and Holy- 
days begin, Easter Day, on which the 
rest depend, is always the First Sunday 
after the Full Moon which happens upon, 
or next after, the Twenty-first Day of 
March; and if the Full Moon hap¬ 
pens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday after.” 

Those who follow the matter, however, 
and many C.N. readers ’do so, as is 
proved by the letters we receive every 
Easter asking for information, know 
that the date of Easter does not depend 
strictly on the phases of the moon. 
In other words, the rule as it stands is 
not followed. How, then, is Easter fixed, 
and what is the cause of the discrepancies 
that arise ? 

Imperfections of the Calendar 

The fact is that the moon spoken of 
in the Prayer Book is not the real moon 
which shines in the sky, and the ,f 'full ” 
moon does not mean a moon with a 
complete circular phase. Further, the 
spring equinox, or March 21, by which 
the full moon is fixed, is not the actual 
equinox, but a calculated date, while 
the moon is a supposed fulh moon, - the 
date of which is averaged over a course 
of years. 

These things are due to the imperfec¬ 
tions of the calendar, and the full moon 
by which Easter and all the other mov¬ 
able feasts are fixed is a ‘-fictitious 
object, created or imagined expressly to 
suit the purposes of the calendar.. 

This ecclesiastical moon is governed 
by ; . certain numbers, called Golden 
Numbers and . Epacts. The Golden 
Numbers, which run from I to 19, form 
a series, and the reason for 19 being taken 
is that after 19 years, on a given day .of 
the-month, the moon is'approximately 
in the same position in the sky as it was 
19 years before ; so that number of years 
forms a complete series. \ 

Clearing Away Perplexities 

To each of these years . is- given a 
number, which is the age, reckoned in 
days, of the moon at the beginning of/the 
year, and the numbers in this second 
series are the Epacts. The full, moon for 
deciding Easter is worked out from'the 
Golden Number and the Epact 7 

Now, all this is extremely confusing, 
and the statement in the Prayer Book 
without any explanation seems to be 
untrue. It. is therefore proposed to set 
the matter right, and to clear away per¬ 
plexity by appending to. the rule a note 
that the moon referred to “is not the 
actual Moon of the Heavens, but the 
calendar moon, or moon of the lunar 
cycle, which is counted* as full on its 
fourteenth day, -reckoned from the day 
of the calendar new moon exclusive.” 
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The Childrens Newspaper 

ROW TO KEEP COOL 


Sitting under the spray of the Trafalgar 
Square fountains 


Children in ^ New York-street enjoying 
the spray from a standpipe 
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The dogs at Brighton enjoy a sea bathe 



A crowd round the drinking fountain in a Condon park 

There have been hot spells in both England and America, and these pictures show how the 
boys and girte of London and New York manage to keep cool. The dogs, also, love to cool 

themselves by bathing 
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THE BUSY BEES 

SWARMING TIME HERE 

Does a Bee Come if We Beat 
a Gong ? 

AN OLD SUPERSTITION 

Once more the story is told in a grown¬ 
up paper that “ the ringing of the bees ” 
has been successfully performed. And 
once more we advise C.N. readers to 
receive the report with doubt. 

When the time comes for a queen to 
conduct a swarm of bees from an over¬ 
crowded hive she sails forth, and thou¬ 
sands of workers follow, heavy with the 
honey with which instinct has warned 
them to store themselves. She may 
fly far, or she may settle at once. What¬ 
ever the alighting point, the workers 
cling about her in a dark, compact mass 
of life. They are harmless at such times, 
and the experienced bee-keeper can 
collect them like ripe fruit and hive them 
at his will. 

Whistling for the Wind 

Now, it is customary at such times 
for people, following an ancient super¬ 
stition, to bang trays and beat metal 
pans and what not in the belief that 
such sounds attract the insects and 
cause them to alight. There is not a 
tittle of evidence that this old custom 
has the least effect. 

We whistle for a wind and a wind 
may come, but not for our whistling. 
Bees may settle within hearing of this 
clamour, but not because of it. There 
is nothing to show that bees find the 
least significance in this so-called ringing. 

We have little real knowledge of the 
operation of sound in the insect world, 
which entirely lacks a voice-box or a 
voice in the true sense of the word. Bees 
and flies create sounds by their wings in 
flying, and by the emission of air from 
their spiracles. 

Note from a Bee’s .Wing 

The note from a bee’s wing is A; the 
note from its breathing tubes" is an 
octave higher, unless the insect is excited 
or angry, when the note varies. 

Is that bee language ? We must 
suppose it to be, for it is to such sounds 
from the queen that the workers 
respond ; and that great thief of honey, 
the death’s head moth, when she enters 
the hive, utters a complaining cry like 
that of the queen, and so charms the 
workers into compliance with her 
ravages upon their stores. 

There are other forms of insect “ lan¬ 
guage.” Some of the little creatures 
tap, as in the death watch beetle. Some 
make grating sounds, created by organs 
which rasp upon other parts of the body. 
There are several ways in which this is 
effected. There are some, such, as the 
bombardier beetle, which eject gas with 
an audible pop ; but this is only for 
defensive purposes. ' 

The Mute Ants 

Then there are multitudes of species 
which, so far as human ear can detect, 
utter no sound at all. The ants, masters 
of organisation, are as mute, we believe, 
.as poor human beings blind, deaf, and 
dumb, into whose hands we “ talk ” by’ 
touch.' Perhaps, in ’the same way, touch, 
antennae to antennae, is the means of 
communication among those insects 
whose example Solomon commended to 
the sluggard. " , - ' 

The' Chinese, when a solar eclipse 
takes place, beat great gongs to frighten 
imaginary dragons from running off with 
the Sun. The Sun survives and the 
menacing shadow vanishes, and each 
man goes proudly indoors with his gong, 
convinced that he has rescued the 
heavens from peril. 

• Gong and saucepan beating in English 
gardens to arrest the exodus of the bees 
probably have as much effect on the bees 
as the Chinese gong has on the Sun. * 
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MAN V. NATURE 

HORSE BEATEN BY THE 
MOTOR 

Why No Animal Can Stand 
the Strain of Modern Roads 

RACING EVOLUTION 

All animal-loving England has been 
talking of Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake’s fine 
ride \ from London to .York on his 
. splendid bay Arab horse, the Sheik. 

' - Schoolchildren are certain to re- 
j. member the event with vividness, for 
“ hundreds turned out on the Great North 
‘ Road to draw a picture of the rider and 
j his horse. 

\ The journey occupied four and a 
] quarter days, horse and man resting at' 
« night, of course, and during the heat of 
fc the day, and travelling in the early 
k hours of the morning. Seeing that we 
y can leave London just before nine in the 
i morning and be sitting down to lunch 
| by half-past one in York, the- Arab’s 
l four and a quarter days for the’190 miles 
j- seems a slow performance ; yet no horse 
I could be expected to do much better. 

( Changing Horses 

H The fastest horsed coaches used to do 
| the distance in two days and nights, 
l but the horses were changed every eight 
t or 12 miles, and people who travelled 
in this way thought the speed so fright- 
\. ful that they went in fear of apoplexy 
and made their wills before starting. 
Here one horse 'has ,.covered'-, the whole 
course, and the feat is very good. 

But it teaches us how helpless we 
should be in these days without steam, 
electricity, and petrol. In the old days 
kingdoms were lost and empires over- 
. turned because the horse was too slow to 
carry armies to distant parts in time to 
•; resist the invasion of a great rival force. 

Napoleon would not have lost Tra¬ 
falgar if he had accepted the steamships 
Robert Fulton offered him; he would 
; not have lost Waterloo had he had means 
of artificial locomotion enabling him to 
’ attack us too soon to prevent the* Prus¬ 
sians from getting up in time to help. 

' A Great Gallop 

/ The unexpected lesson of the Sheik’s 
: great gallop is that the modern horse is, 
no longer able to cope with the modern 
road. There is no spring, in the highway 
it 'provided by our engineers, says his rider. 
A horse’s feet and legs cannot stand the 
strain of the ‘ ‘ hammer, hammer, hammer 
on the hard high road.” ■ The old roads, 
over which our forefathers jogged and 
cantered were softer, kinder to hoofs 
-and tendons. . - ; ; - 

So man has raced ahead of Evolution, 

, and • the horse lags in the contest. 
Anciently the horse ( . was a five-toed 
animal, no bigger than a fox, running 
J about* in marshy places. To conquer a 
wider domain it had to drop its toes one 
by one and put on hard hoofs. All went 
but the middle toe. The horse does its 
wonders of racing and pulling poised on 
the tips of four toes, one to each foot. 

Dismissed from the Highway 

That gave it the mastery of plain and 
hill, and for thousands of years after its 
conquest by man. it ran with unshod 
hoofs! A great scientific triumph enabled 
man to forge iron and shoe his horse; 
and from the dawn of the Iron Age down 
to the present the animal has bounded 
along roads which its feet could grip 
without injury to hoofs or ligaments. 

The new engineer changes the case 
again. Gunpowder, which made armour 
for men useless, drove war horses from 
the; battlefields into, agricultural fields, 
where they became enormous weight- 
movers, hauling three tons apiece inAhe 
interests of commerce instead 6f carrying 
turrets of steel and iron clad men. 

Now the horse. is dismissed iv pm the 
highways by the motor-car, for-which 
these new great roads have been made. 
The change robs us of much, that , was 
picturesque and alluring; but, dust 
vanishes with the lamented softness of 
the road, and traffic is three or four times 
as fast and enormously increased. 


TORNADO IN A 
HAYFIELD 

Curious Scene at Burton- 
on-Trent 

MAKING A WHIRLWIND IN 
- A ROOM 

A tornado occurred at . Burton-on- 
Trent the other day, ' and for a few 
minutes a strange scene was witnessed. 

We usually think of a tornado, as a big 
and terrible storm sweeping over a wide 
district, carrying everything "before it, 
wrecking houses and churches, derailing 
trains, and uprooting trees. The tornado 
at Burhm was a miniature affair, but 
none the less as real a tornado as ’any 
that occur in America. 

• It. was confined to a-hayfield, but 'in 
that limited space it took complete con¬ 
trol/uprooting two haystacks- and 
whirling the hay up into the air a 
hundred feet high. The/hay travelled 
some distance through the air and then 
fell upon a tennis party half a mile away, 
much to/the astonishment of-the players. 

Tornadoes, or cyclones .as.they are 
sometimes called, are constantly , occur¬ 
ring on a small scale in town and country, 
but it is only when , dust a&L*leaves* are 
present that we see them, for then-the 
solid matter is whirled .up four!or five 
feet,, and the dust' gets into- <Juf. eyes 
and causes some unpleasantnessl /The 
tornado at Burton was on a bigger scale, 
and those for which America, is ‘notorious 
are bigger still. v 

How the Whirlwind is Caused 

The' curious spiral whirlwind is caused 
when, , for some reason not properly 
understood, the pressure of the baro¬ 
meter over a certain area is low* and the 
light wind rises, other heavier air rushing 
in to take its place. We can make a 
tornado artificially in a room. All 
that we need is a good fire with a free 
going chimney and a wet cloth. We 
hang the cloth in front of the fire and 
near it, when steam rises from its surface. 

; Iftheto are no air currents in the room 
the steam rises vertically, but if the room 
has a window at right angles to the fire¬ 
place there will be a cross current past 
the fire/a tiny tornado will be formed, 
and the steam will be seen to rise spirally 
in a white, whirling pillar. 

26 DAYS WITHOUT FOOD 
Cattle Alive on an Abandoned 
• Vessel 

At a meeting in London the other day 
Sir George Lawson Johnston told how 
six pedigree Hereford heifers were found 
alive on a vessel which had been aban¬ 
doned by its crew nearly a month before. 

, The . ship was the Mossamedes. On its 
way from Capetown to Angola‘it struck 
on a rock, and, as it seemed likely to sink, 
was abandoned. Exactly 26 days later 
the Vessel was seen, and a boat'party 
from a coast steamer went on board, 
and there found the six heifers. 

The; animals had broken loose from 
their stalls after gnawing their halter 
ropes, no doubt urged on by hunger, and 
had then'made their way into some of 
the cabins and had attempted to eat the 
mattresses; There .was no A drinking 
water available, but the animals had 
kept' themselves alive by licking the 
heavy dew common in those parts. 

‘When the boating party ,went on 
board two of the heifers were un¬ 
manageable and had to be shot! but the 
others were taken off safely, and are now 
thriving on a South African ranch, . 


A SUPER LIFEBOAT 
Gun that Throws a Lifeline 

The most powerful lifeboat ever built, 
having cabin accommodation for 50 
persons, is being built at Cowes for the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution’s 
station at New Brighton, in the Mersey. 
She will be 60 feef long, and will carry 
a line-throwing gun and a life-saving net. 


THE BLOOD STREAM 
IN YOUR BODY 

How Far It Goes 

ASTONISHING JOURNEY OF 
THOUSANDS OF MILES 

Everybody should be familiar with his 
own capillaries,, because no one could live 
without these microscopic blood vessels 
which join the arteries that bring blood 
from the heart to the veins which take it 
back again. ; / 

Yet there must be a great deal that is 
unknown . even to the wisest about 
them seeing .that: Professor Ivrogh, of 
Copenhagen, who woii a Nobel Prize, 
has made them a special subject. These 
little tubes,.so small that the eye cannot 
see them, are the most important part of " 
the great blood-pipe system of the body. 

They are almost without number, 
this very large quantity being required 
in order to get the.‘life-giving oxygen., 
easily and freely to every part of the body. 

. Professor Krogh has just- been making 
an amazing calculation concerning these 
Vehicles of the blood. He says that'if 
the blood vessels yqf an average man 
were placed In a straight line they would 
reach round the,Earth two and a half 
times, or, roughly, 62^500 miles. He 
calculates, also,. ,that the : surface of all 
these blood‘vessels, if spread out flat, 
would be about the size-of an average 
city square. ' ■ ' 1 * 

A Wonderful Mechanism 

It seems extraordinary that the system 
by which the blood circulates all over 
our bodies should be drawn out for 
thousands of -miles, but most of the 
length is made up, of bourse, by the tiny 
vessels call ed^ capillaries, of which there 
are thousands. - 

In a piece of muscle less than the size 
of a pin’s head there are two hundred 
muscle-fibres and .eight hundred capil¬ 
laries ; and Professqr Krogh believes these 
capillaries form a much more important 
part of the circulating system than has 
' hitherto been supposed. * 

Each capillarysays the professor; 
has a separate nerve of its own, which 
enables it to close or open, according to 
the condition; of the tissue. For ex¬ 
ample, when a muscle is being worked, 
and needs considerable food and oxygen, 
nearly all the' capillaries will be found 
open, while during rest a great number 
of them -will.be closed. 


A BIT OF DIRT 
Four Government Departments 
Discuss It 

There is quite a turmoil in Bangor 
about what is described as “a bit of 
dirt ” at the end of the pier. 

This is the terse description which 
Councillor R. T. Jones gives to an 
obstruction Which prevents big steamers 
going alongside the pier when the tide is 
low. Some people call it a sandbank, 
but .Mr, Jones calls it by the simple 
name of ” a bit of dirt.” 

Seeing that one of the dictionary 
definitions of dirt is* " earth, especially 
loose earth; disintegrated soil; hence 
any detrital or disintegrated material,” 
Councillor Jones is not far wrong. 

The turmoil, however, is not caused 
by the description, but by the difficulty 
experienced in getting the dirt removed, 
so that the big steamers can use the pier. 

It appears, according to the statement 
of an alderman at a City Council meeting, 
that befdre the sandbank can be removed 
permission must be obtained from four 
Government departments, the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Transport, and the Office of 
Woods and Forests. Surely there was 
. never a worse case of red tape or of 
much’ ado about nothing. 

The Council decided ’ to, forward a 
resolution which they had passed on 
the matter to the Prime Minister. 


GLASS MADE IN 
THE SKIES 

The “ Shooting Stars ” 
of Summer Nights 

WHAT THEY ARE MADE OF 

By d Scientific Correspondent 

In. the second half of July and in the 
first-ten days of August shooting stars 
are .nearly always to be seen in the skies. 

They are' the " star shower ” known 
as the Perse ids, because they seem to 
arrive from' near the constellation of 
Perseus, and their most brilliant dis¬ 
play is generally about August 10. 

Some discussion has gone on lately 
'about these; “ shooting stars.” which we 
ought to call, meteors, because the size of 
them is a matter of uncertainty. It 
was long said that the brightest of them 
was no bigger than a piece of chalk used 
to mark a blackboard. Then Professor 
Pickering, a careful astronomer, said 
that the brighter ones among them, 
made of iron or stone, might be, as big 
as a pom-pom shell, or even much bigger. 
But lately Professor Lindemann and 
Prolessdr* Dobson have declared to the 
Royal Society that they are not much 
bigger thsn bird-shot! 

The reason for their belief is that at 
about 30.'-to 50 miles high, where these 
pieces of, iron and stone set themselves 
alight by rushing through the* atmo¬ 
sphere at 15 miles a second, the tempera¬ 
ture of the air is not below freezing, /but 
is about the .same as on the Earih’s 
surface—so that air friction at that 
speed sets^np big blaze quickly. / 

Another reason why these visitors 
from the skies have become interesting 
of lata,is that- some of them, which 
have been found in Australia, the East 
Indies, and Czecho-Slovakia, are molten 
glass. For long these curious objects, 
sometimes called chrysolites/ were not 
believed- to have come from the skies, 
but it is now almost certain they do so. 

A GLASS OF COLD WATER 
Why it is Like a Pound Note 
in Your Pocket 

KEEPING THE ENGINE COOL 

r a Scientific Expert 

I No needy is there, in the very hot 
weather, to extol the virtue of drinking 
water? But, though everybody feels 
thirst, which is the longing of the salts 
in 'their/' bodies for water, few realise 
how indispensable water is. 

Water is used in a motor-car to cool 
the engine’;/ it is used in our bodies to 
keep our own combustion engines, which 
are burning, up food, cool enough for us 
to go on living. The body is ver^ par¬ 
ticular about the heat of the combustion 
engine it carries. 

^ In health the engine is always work¬ 
ing at aboutqSJ degrees Fahrenheit; and, 
the body suffers to the extent of being ill 
if the temperature falls mor.e than one 
degree below that, or rises more than one 
degree above it. In fact, it cannot go on 
for more than a limited time above or 
below these limits. 

But the water the body takes in is 
used by it for other purposes. The body 
loses good deal of it by evaporation. 
It can manufacture about one pound of 
water a day from the hydrogen of food 
ahd the oxygen of air ; and some foods 
contain nine-tenths water, or even more. 

But in a general way the body wants 
all the water it can get in hot weather, 
partly ior cooling purposes, when the 
water’s best work is done as it evaporates 
through the’pores, and partly as a re¬ 
plenishment. Drinking a glass of water 
is like putting a £1 note in the pocket 
on a Bank Holiday to pay the small ex¬ 
penses of railway fares which will leak 
out during the day 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Equator— the rrtiddle C / F / C;ig: 

line round the globe • 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward' round the 
Earth. Its full'circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it . completes. its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on- which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 .degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 


The British scientific expedition to 
explore Papua has begun its work, 
and left for the interror 


\ Basutoland now Las 451 native schools :j| 
i with a total of over 31,500 scLolar3,much|:; 
•; of the teaching being undertaken by;;;;.; 
•: m iss ionaries 


ill An airman carrying an urgent surgical case from 
ill Onslow to Carnarvon, 230 miles, for treatment, had 
Sx to land at a sheep station owing to a storm. Later 
i&i he continued Lis journey taking also a labourer who 
&& had broken his arm 



RATTLESNAKE AS A 
FRIEND OF INDIA 
How Science Uses the World 

The rattlesnake is to become, the 
friend of Indi^. Over in Boise, Idaho, 
rattlesnakes are being caught for de¬ 
spatch to Amsterdam, and as a party of 
men capture them with forked sticks 
in a narrow creek they put’them in a 
case. When the case contains as many 
snakes as can live comfortably in it, it is 
fastened down ready to be* shipped. 

But why are the. snakes being sent to 
Amsterdam, and how can they befriend 
India ? Well, in India, thousands of 
people are killed every year by the bites 
of venomous snakes, and‘it has been 
found that a serum prepared from the 
rattlesnake is useful in saving the lives of 
people bitten by poisonous Indian snakes. 

Scientists in Amsterdarn are now at 
work preparing the serum”, and so the 
rattlesnakes captured in America, where 
they are a pest, are being sent to Am¬ 
sterdam, so that Dutch scientists can 
use them for the benefit of the millions 
of citizens of the British Empire who 
live in India. 

COUNTRY SCHOOL COMES 
TO TOWN 

A School Journey to London 

The Crown Street Council School, 
Worksop, claims that it. is, the first 
Nottinghamshire school to have a school 
journey. Its destination.was London, 
where a most enjoyable week was passed. 
The travellers numbered,44. . 

Their well-planned daily excursions 
included visits to Greenwich, the 
Tower, St. Paul's, Kevv, Hampton Court, 
the Zoo, Westminster" Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, South Kensing¬ 
ton's museums, and a round of the shops. 

A special guide-book of the routes and 
the sights had been prepared, so that the 
main facts about the chief places of 
interest could be known beforehand. 

Crown Street School has set country 
schools a fine example. ’ 


CANBERRA 

Australian Parliament to Move 

The Australian Parliament has voted 
that its next meeting shall be held in 
the new capital, Canberra. 

For a long time this step lias been 
under discussion and in preparation. A 
certain amount of rivalry has existed 
between Melbourne and Sydney, the two 
chief cities of the Commonwealth, and 
a somewhat more .central position than 
either has been selected by the appro¬ 
priation of.an area of 940 square miles, 
called the Federal Capital Territory, in 
New South Wales. • ' 

The Territory had 2572 inhabitants 
when the 1921 Census was taken. The 
land was acquired' 12 years.ago, and 
building plans have been long in hand. 
The Commonwealth is following the 
example of the United States in remov¬ 
ing its Legislative Assemblies from the 
great centres of population. 

Melbourne has hitherto been the meet¬ 
ing place of the Federal Parliament. 

ALBERT CHEVALIER 
A Man of Good Pleasure 

In these day's when so much amuse¬ 
ment is questionable, and often con¬ 
temptible in its tone, no British news¬ 
paper should, omit, a word of grateful 
tribute to Albert Chevalier,' who has 
passed away after giving pleasure, pure 
and undefiled, to millions of. people in 
the British Empire. 

Chevalier, .in his acted songs,-chose to 
represent types of people who are often 
called common.- But he always showed 
the intensely human features of the 
most homely folk, and never left out of 
his humour the sentiment and tenderness 
that make all mankind one in heart. 

He was a great actor of the kind 
of character that fascinated Charles 
Dickens, and, like Dickens, he suceeded 
because he had the bigness of heart that 
is comprehensive in understanding, and 
mingles tears with smiles. 


PACIFIC PEACE 
France Accepts the Naval 
Treaty 

At last the French Chamber has 
sanctioned -the Naval Treaty which her 
representatives signed at Washington 
on February 6, 1922. 

Its object was the limiting of naval 
armaments by agreement among the 
Powers. The American . Legislature 
sanctioned the signature by their repre¬ 
sentatives at once. In July 1922., our 
Parliament gave the necessary sanction, 
and about the same time, all the Parlia¬ 
ments of the British Dominions' did the 
same. Japan ratified the Treaty in 
August 1922, India in January 1923, 
and 1 Italy in February this year. 

In the meantime Great Britain 
scrapped her warships as the Treaty 
required. Other countries waited, as they - 
had a right to wait, until all had given a 
Parliamentary sanction. Now. France 
has complied. At the same time France 
is congratulating herself on a French 
victory because the limitation does , not 
extend to war vessels of less than 16,000 
tons displacement. 

So. far so good, but the outlook is not 
one of a firm trust in future peace. 

COMING TOGETHER 
The Churches of Canada 

By a vote of 427 to 119 the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has decided to unite with the 
Methodists. 

This will effect a great saving in the 
small and isolated towns in Western 
Canada. The Methodists have already 
signified their 'willingness to unite; 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Caracas . . . Kah-rah-kahs 

Fra Angelico . Frah Ahn-jel-e-ko 

Nicetas . ... Ni-se-tas 

Perseids ..... Per-se-ids 

Pythagoras ... . Pe-thag-o-ras 

Ruhr . . •. . . Roor 

Wilhelm . . . Vil-helm 


AN EMPIRE CHANGE 
Rhodesia Passing to the Crown 

A stage has been reached in the nego¬ 
tiations between the British South Africa 
Company and the Imperial Government 
at which it is safe, to expect that 
the fine territory of Rhodesia will pre¬ 
sently come under the British Crown. 

Through the action of Cecil Rhodes 
this great and promising African region 
was . rescued, for civilisation and oc¬ 
cupation by white - people, from the 
neglect and savagery of recent centuries. 
The British South Africa Company did 
the great pioneer work by mandate from 
Great Britain. 

Now the success and magnitude of 
the work are such that it is clearly bettei 
for alb concerned that the nation should 
take over ‘the administration, . and 
arrange responsible government on lines 
thab have so often been successful in 
other parts of the Empire. 

This will be done by a payment 
towards the company’s expenses and by 
allowing the company to retain its 
mineral concessions. The new arrange¬ 
ment, when carried out, will place Rho¬ 
desia, on a more stable permanent foot¬ 
ing, ..and will regularise the government 
of one *of the most loyal and promising 
parts of the Empire. 


• SUNFLOWERS 
For the Poultry Garden 

What must surely be the tallest sun¬ 
flower plant in the world has just been 
grown in California. It is over fifteen 
feet high. 

Strange to say, Luther Burbank, the 
plant wizard, has been working hard in 
the same State to develop sunflowers 
only one foot high, so that poultry 
can feed on them, and has been very 
successful in his first attempts. 
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The Generation that Will 
Save the World 

Parliament has done a noble 
A thing. It has taken a great 
step toward saving the next 
generation from the greatest evil 
in the land. 

The whole nation will thank 
the Government for helping on 
Lady Astor’s Drink Bill, forbid¬ 
ding drinking in public-houses 
by boys and girls under eighteen. 

It is a very great step forward, 
and the immense majority by 
which the Bill was carried is 
proof that there is no serious 
opposition in the nation. How 
could there be ? If grown-ups 
choose to damage their brains 
with alcohol that is their affair ; 
but it is the business of the nation 
to let the rising generation know 
that Drink is bad for it. 

It is something to keep our 
boys and girls on the healthy side 
of public-houses. For one thing, 
there are far too many germs of 
tuberculosis in a public-house, and 
the Ministry of Health will be de¬ 
lighted with this new safe-guard. 

But what we see in Lady 
Astor’s victory is something much 
greater than that. We have a 
vision of the next generation of 
the whole of our English-speaking 
race free from the curse of Drink. 
America is freeing herself from it 
in her own way ; we are educating 
ourselves out of it. America is 
prohibiting Drink by law • the 
"British people will prohibit it by 
their individual wills. 

Everybody who takes the 
trouble to know The truth and 
cherish it knows that America 
is winning her fight against 
alcohol. The doors of her saloons 
are closed for ever, and, in spite 
of all the rubbish that is talked 
in this country. Prohibition is 
written for ever in the American 
Constitution. We need not be 
deceived by difficulties that arise. 
It cannot be long before the 
pirates who are smuggling Drink 
into America are beaten at their 
shameful game, and small ques¬ 
tions such as now arise about 
drink supplies at sea will 
naturally settle themselves. Once 
America has dealt with her 
smugglers at home and abroad 
she will not haggle with foreign 
nations about small points. 

What America will have is 
a generation free from Drink, 
and we rejoice that one of the 
first acts of Mr. Baldwin's 
Government is to lead our own 
young people away from tempta¬ 
tion and to deliver them from 
evil. 

It rests on the next generation 
of our English-speaking race to 
save the world from war, and it 
will need all its strength to drive 
that curse from off the Earth. 
But there is no limit to the 
power of our race at its highest, 
and a generation free from Drink 
would change this world into a 
Paradise. A. M. 


Why Not? 

Why not try Christianity? asked 
the C.N. monthly the other 
day. Now we find this note in an 
American paper: 

If Judge Gary is right, and the world can¬ 
not find anything, better than Christianity, 
it .might be a good idea to try it. 

There are worse ways than the 
best one for governments to follow, 
and we suggest once more that 
Christianity is not too old-fashioned 
to be tried. 

&> ■ 

Greece Will Have Two 

Qreece, we are told, has hardly a 
penny to bless herself with, but, 
as Turkey receives back her old battle¬ 
ship from the Allies, Greece is now to 
order two big new battleships, . ■ - 

Greece is bankrupt, Turkey is 
bankrupt; but if Turkey has one ship 
Greece must find two, and so the mad 
world goes round. . . 

If Christianity is impossible , why not 
try common sense ? ■ . 

' @ X, 

The Singer Through the Storm* 

|T seems worth while to add this note 

to the record of the greatest storm 
in the memory of living Englishmen. 
It is written by the minister of the 
chapel of St. Katharine, Regent's Park: 

During the great storm a 'missel-thrush 
was singing almost without 'a .pause-in the 
gardens of the West End ‘Hospital. * ■ 

He was sitting on a branch of a tall tr ee, 
revelling in the storm and pouring out his 
song when all other birds were sheltering in 
alarm. Certainly he is well called the storm- 
cock. Every time the thunder claps moment¬ 
arily ceased, I heard his voice. 

We like the trust of the. missel- 
thrush, as we like the faith of the girl 
Avho was asked; the next morning if 
she had been frightened in the night. 

“No,” said she; “ Tam never afraid 
of God's work.” 

In that spirit, surely, we may trust 
the Universe and its Creator, for He 
has not failed His people yet. 

© . 

Ipswich and Sparta 

W E have all heard of the Spartan 
boy who quite unnecessarily 
let a fox gnaw him because he was too 
proud to cry out. Perhaps we do not 
believe in him, or perhaps we dislike 
him. There is a better story, and a 
true one. 

Some friends of the C.N. were 
motoring through the narrow streets 
of Ipswich the other day. To the left 
of them a man was running after a 
bus.. Suddenly a child darted from 
the pavement on the right. They 
swerved, and knocked the man over. 

Leaning over the side of the car, the 
horrified motorists saw the man's head 
between the front and back wheels. 
One screamed: 

“ We've killed a man ! We’ve killed 
a man ! " 

“ No, you haven't ! ” replied their 
victim. Then, without further words, 
he extricated himself and caught his bus. 


A Friend in Disguise 

A farmer has been protesting 
in the papers against the 
destruction of rooks. It is interest¬ 
ing to find a farmer defending the bird 
that most farmers have looked on as 
their enemy, but he declares that the 
rook is really the farmer's friend, eating 
the wire-worms which destroy the corn. 

Perhaps, in time our farmers will 
discover that to live and let live is 
a wiser policy than to interfere too 
much with the natural order of life 
and death. Usually a man makes his 
enemies as well as his friends, and it 
is his own fault if he does not make 
friends of most'of his enemies. 

© • 

Tip-Cat 

^Jews heading : Ford car turns turtle. 

The occupants must have been in 
the soup. 

rn 

Jt is reported that men with excellent 
records cannot get work. Perhaps 
people think they only want to play. 

‘ 0 

^.correspondent notices more Ameri¬ 
cans in London than one dreams of. 

They.woke him too 
soon ; let him slum¬ 
ber again. 

0 

'JAvo secretary birds 
will shortly arrive 
at the Zoo. No fur¬ 
ther use for them hi 
Government circles. 
0 

^ LANDLORD' i S 
1 ejecting his tenant 
because he is always 
singing. He won’t 
let the man have 
his house for a song. 

W*e understand 
that the gentle¬ 
man who complains 
of being sun-starved 
in London can only live on a light diet. 
Q 

A correspondent asks: Why don’t 
we have a Fathers’ Day ? Because 
it is all most fathers have left, and they 
want it to themselves. 

0 

W OULD the gentleman who is well on in 
years feel even better if he wasn’t ? 
®. 

The Slag Heap 

r J , HE desert may blossom as the 
rose, and even the Black 
Country can be made a beautiful 
place to live in. 

This has been done at Bilston, 
where a number of slag heaps have 
been removed and in their place a 
model village has been built. 

There is a good wide road with over 
a hundred houses, a lake/a recreation 
ground, tennis-courts, a bowling green, 
and a bandstand. 

' What an encouraging contrast it is ! 
First the carelessness of men defaced 
the countryside ; now the care of men 
has worked this transformation. 

Slag heaps should never be allowed 
to accumulate where people have to 
live. Not only do they rob the country 
of its beauty, but they help in no small 
way to depress the lives of the people. 


When Temper Gets You 
in its Grip 

By Harold Begbie 

Hans Andersen in Braille type is giving 
great delight to blind readers. 

When temper gets you in its grip, 
' Or sulks come on like mad, 
When things go wrong the whole 
day long, 

And you feel really bad : 

I ’ll tell you how to cure the dumps, 
To cure them without fail, 

J ust think of this—a lovely book— 
Hans Andersen in Braille ! 

J*L\ch letter on the page is touched 
By fingers swift and light 
.That race like birds across those 
words 

In endless, darkest night : 
Blind, blind ! and yet they thrill 
with joy, 

- Their faces flush and pale, 
They gasp, they laugh—O won¬ 
drous gift, 

Hans Andersen in Braille ! 

Suppose for you there was no Sun, 
No loving mother’s face, ' 

No summer rose, no winter snows, 
No hills, no starry space ; 

O would you have the radiant 
mind, 

The heart that will not quail, 
The soul that leaps with joy to 
learn 

Hans Andersen in Braille ? 

1 1 ~ |-:v © 

Two Poets 

By La Petite Europeerme 

JTVery year some friends of Jean 
Aicard, the well-known French 
writer, go to his grave on a pilgrimage, 
and at the little visit that was lately 
made one of the poet's- disciples, Paul 
Maurel, recalled a story. 

It was on the day following Victor 
Hugo's funeral.. Jean Aicard, on his 
way home from the Pantheon, hired 
one of those cabs that have almost 
disappeared from our cities nowadays, 
and the cabby, moved by the great 
sight, spoke, to him. 

“ A wonderful sight the funeral was,. 
sir, wasn't it ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, it was.” 

“ Were you there ? ” 

“ Yes; I saw everything.” 

“ You had a good place then ?” 
“Close to the hearse, with the poets.” 
The eyes of the. cabman lighted up. 

“ Is Monsieur a poet ? ” he asked, 
with a face full of wonder. 

“Yes, I am—and a friend of 
Hugo’s too.” 

Cabby stared.' He stopped his horse, 
got down from his seat, doffed his 
cap, and, standing on the pavement, 
recited without a pause : 

La cigale ayant chantd 
Tout Fete. 

Then, satisfied with having proved 
to his fare that he, too, was a scholar, 
he drove Jean Aicard to his house* 
where he obstinately refused to accept 
either fare or tip. 

A happy time it was when poets 
could find cabbies to recite Victor Hugo 
on the way, and take them home for 
nothing! 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If boys who 
stand in the 
corner take a 
turn for the 
better ■ 
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POWER OF A 
THUNDERSTORM 

FLASH THAT WOULD 
LIFT FIVE PYRAMIDS 

The Trumpet Call of Two 
Hundred Million Buglers 

THUNDER WE DO NOT HEAR 

The amazing thunderstorm that swept 
over a large area of England in the early 
part of this month is declared by 
meteorological authorities to be the 
most remarkable storm ever recorded in 
the British Isles. 

Almost continuously for seven or 
eight hours the lightning flashed and the 
thunder roared, and never before has a 
storm lasted so long or been of such 
intensity. The marvel is that so little 
damage was done. 

All over the Eastern Counties and the 
Midlands people watched the lightning 
rend the sky, and illuminate the world, 
while animals, particularly dogs, were 
terror-stricken at the thunder. 

The Amazing Energy of Nature 

This amazing storm was only a little 
object lesson of the vast and incalculable 
energy of Nature, beside which the 
efforts of man are but the feeble achieve¬ 
ments of a child. 

Dr. Alexander McAdie, Professor of 
Meteorology at Harvard University, has 
told us that an ordinary flash of light¬ 
ning possesses energy equal to io,ooo 
million kilogrammetres. Now, a kilo- 
grammetre is equal to foot-pounds, 
and a foot-pound is the energy required 
to lift a weight of one pound to a height 
of one foot. One flash of lightning, 
therefore, has sufficient energy in it to 
raise 72,000 million pounds, or over 32 
million tons, one foot. This means it could 
raise the equivalent of five great pyramids 
a foot from the ground. What, then, 
must have been the energy produced by 
all the flashes of lightning, many of them 
of abnormal power, that occurred'almost 
momentarily throughout the night of 
July 9-10. Mr. F. J. Whipple, a super¬ 
intendent of the British Rainfall Or¬ 
ganisation, states that at* some periods 
there were twenty flashes a minute. 

Why the Thunder Rumbles 

These flashes, or discharges of elec¬ 
tricity, if they could have been har¬ 
nessed for the use of man, would have 
worked all the railways and factories in 
the British Isles for years. 

The energy of the lightning flash is 
transformed into sound, light, and heat, 
and though the lightning flash itself 
never lasts more than the one hundred- 
thousandth part of a second, the thunder 
lasts many seconds. In the heaviest 
thunder claps there is usually but one 
violent wave—at the beginning. Such 
a wave, called by scientists a shock- 
wave, travels in all directions from the 
path of the electrical discharge. The 
prolongation of the sound is due to the 
fact that the discharge is perhaps inter¬ 
mittent, and may set up several initial 
waves; also because of reflection from 
clouds, sheets of rain, various strata of ■ 
air, and by the action of wind. 

Natural and Artificial Lightning 

Now another weather scientist, Dr. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, who has studied the 
subject and taken careful records, says 
that a thunderclap lasting 13 seconds 
possesses 22,000 kilogrammetres of 
energy, and to produce an equivalent of 
sound or energy would require more than 
200 million buglers blowing with all their 
might for the same length of time. 
And yet the greater part of the total 
energy of thunder is represented by long, 
inaudible waves, and we hear only the 
smallest part of a clap of thunder. 

The other day, by tremendous efforts, 
men of science in America produced a 
current of two million volts, with a 
flash of artificial lightning that passed 
over a gap of about 15 feet. What 
must be the voltage of Nature’s electrical 
flashes, some of which pass over miles of 
space in an instant of time ? 


The Coming Famine in Metals 


A curious thing is happening in 
the world owing to the enormous 
demands made by engineers for such 
metals as copper, iron, and so on. 

These metals are looked upon, as so 
common that they are known as the 
base metals, while metals used at pre¬ 
sent on quite a small scale are said to 
be rare. But such huge quantities of 
base metal are being used year after 
year that an actual famine is in sight, 
and the time may soon come when the 
rare metals w r ill become base metals, 
because they will undoubtedly have to 
be used on an increasing scale. , 

A million tons of copper are produced 
each year for the metal and engineering 
industries, and only a thousand tons of 


vanadium, yet in the Earth’s crust there 
is ten times as much vanadium as cop¬ 
per. Similarly, only thirty thousand tons 
of nickel are produced each year, and 
yet there is nine times as much nickel 
as copper in the crust of the Earth, 

Sir Thomas Holland stated the other 
day in this connection that zinc and 
lead are even more scarce than copper, 
and that if the world went on producing 
these relatively rare metals in such 
enormous quantities the stage will soon 
be reached when civilisation will suffer 
from a base metal famine. 

We may live to see the day when base 
metals become rare, and the world has 
to employ new metals so far looked 
upon as rare for its great industries. 


GENERAL FENG 

CHINA’S CHRISTIAN 
LEADER 

A Great Commander Who is 

Trying to Help His Country 

WILL HE BE THE NEXT 
PRESIDENT? 

All China today is turning its eyes to 
a simple, straightforward soldier as the 
probable hope of that distressed land. 

Torn by civil war between North and 
South, with much of its public life in 
the hands of corrupt and incompetent 


c.n. prize photographs 



An Open Air Studio in Edinburgh 

These are the prize-winning pictures in the C.N. Photographic Competition. The upper 
picture, by Mrs. Eva M. Myles, was awarded the first prize of two guineas ; and the lower 
picture, by G. H. Scott, has been awarded a consolation prize of one guinea. A selection 
of highly commended pictures will be published later 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


In some towns in the U.S.A. it is an 
offence punishable with a fine of £100 
or a year in prison to spit in the street. 

Carpet Slippers for Horses 

Carpet slippers for horses are being 
sold in the United States. They are to 
assist animals that have fallen on a 
slippery road to rise again. 

Millions of Tons of Lumber 

The Canadian National Railway 
carries more forest products than any 
other railway in the world. During the 
past year this system hauled over 
eleven million tons. 

Belgian Restoration Work 

During the war 78,000 Belgian houses 
were destroyed or greatly damage I, and 
22,000 more were made uninhabitable. 
Now 71,383 have been either rebuilt, 
restored, or made useful. 

Storm and Floods 

London’s great thunderstorm was 
repeated a few days later in the Mid¬ 
lands and the North, and both Sheffield 
and Birmingham were badly flooded, 
people having to escape from their 
houses by ropes and ladders. 


" Corner shops ” in the United States 
are selling cheap oiled-paper umbrellas 
for people caught in a rainstorm. 

Saving Black Diamonds 

An eight-storey flour mill in Kansas 
City is to be heated entirely by the heat 
generated from the friction of the grind¬ 
ing machinery. 

Novel Air-Pump 

An automatic tyre-in fl a ter, with a 
drum filled with compressed gas, is now 
being sold in America. When the pres¬ 
sure is released the tyre is pumped up in a 
few seconds. 

The Biggest Ship Afloat 

Final measurements by German ex¬ 
perts who built both vessels prove that 
the Majestic is bigger than the Leviathan 
and is, in fact, the largest ship-that has 
ever crossed the seas. 

Birds on the Links 

Birds have figured prominently on the 
golf links lately. A skylark lias built a 
nest and reared its young on the fairway 
of the ninth, hole on the Hurdsfield 
links in Cheshire ; and during a round 
on the Thorpe Hall course, Essex, a tit¬ 
lark and a skylark were killed by balls. 


that her President, Li Yuan-Hung, is in 
flight from the Capital. . 

“ Who will be the next President ? ” 
is the. question everyone is asking, and 
more and more people are moving their 
thoughts to Feng Yu-Hsiang, the 
Christian general. Four years ago he 
was almost unknown ; today he is the 
Inspecting General of the Chinese Army. 

A man of powerful build, standing 
over six feet in his socks. General Feng 
is every inch a soldier. He comes of a 
poor peasant family, and enlisted in the 
Chinese army as a private about 23 
years ago. 

A Change of Attitude 

At that time he had no love for 
Europeans or Western culture. He 
heard and believed stories about mis¬ 
sionaries removing the eyes of children 
in their hospitals in order to concoct a 
mysterious liquid for sending- telegrams, 
but it was the heroism of missionaries, 
especially of women, during the Boxer 
Rebellion, coupled with the kind and 
skilful treatment he himself received in a 
mission hospital, that changed Feng’s 
whole attitude. 

He received promotion, and by the 
time he was 37 he was a brigadier- 
general. In the civil war that began in 
1918 he showed Iris ability as a inilitary 
leader, and rose to be Governor of the 
great provinces of Shansi and Honan, 
controlling the destinies of millions of 
people. Eventually he became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Chinese Army. 

New Kind of Soldier 

But General Feng w r as a new kind of 
soldier. China has never seen a man like 
him before, except perhaps General 
Gordon, who was once in China and w*as 
actually knowm as Chinese \Gordon. 
Once, after compelling a rebel army to 
surrender, he disbanded them, giving to 
each officer £2 and to each private £1 to 
enable them to return home without 
looting. He has never allowed his own 
soldiers to loot. 

When he has captured a city he has 
set his men to improve it. In one place 
j he built a promenade along the river 
| front, in another he closed up all the 
; drinking-houses and opium-dens, in 
another he pulled down the slums and 
built better houses for the people. In 
another he publicly burned all the opium 
he found, w T orth nearly a quarter of a 
i million pounds. Loafing on the street, 
j drinking, and gambling are prohibited 
| among Feng’s soldiers, and their in- 
! fluence is felt in every town they visit. 

j Strict Discipline and Hard Work 

j He believes in strict discipline • and 
j hard w*ork, and encourages everything 
l that makes for brotherhood, goodwill, 
honesty, and a good life. He may be 
seen any Sunday leading a Bible class, 
or even preaching to a crov'd of listeners. 
He is a simple-minded man who wants 
others to share his joy. Before a battle 
he will gather together for prayer those 
of his officers who are Christians, and 
almost any day his soldiers may be 
heard singing “ Onward, Christian Sol¬ 
diers ” as they march through a towrn. 

It is just such a man as General Feng 
that China seems to need today. 
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THE SEA TELLS US 
HOW DEEP IT IS 

SHIP WITH A 
REMARKABLE DEVICE 


WOMAN JUDGE 

TEACHER’S DAUGHTER 
IN THE SUPREME COURT 

Miss Justice Allen and Her 


Sound that is Mapping Out 
the Ocean Bed 

PEACE WORK FOR WARSHIPS 

The sea is being made to tell us how 
deep it is, or, as the scientists would 
say, it's depths are being measured by 
sound. Before many years we may have' 
a complete chart of the ocean beds. 

An American warship, doing useful 
peace work, has recently made a jour¬ 
ney from Newport, Rhode Island, to 
Gibraltar, and as it passed over the, 
sea it took soundings of the depths, and 
was able to make an accurate chart of 
3200 miles of the bed of the Atlantic. 

* This was done by means of a new 
sounding device known as the tonic 
depth-finder, invented by Mr. Harvey 
Hayes, of the United States Navy. 
It is a marvellous instrument, and will 
in four minutes make a more accurate 
sounding than has hitherto been possible 
in three hours. . 

An Echo from the Sea Bed 

•- A sound impulse is sent out from a 
steel disc in the bottom of the vessel, 
and this sound wave is echoed.back from 
the bottom of the sea. By timing the 
journey of the wave and its echo the 
depth can be‘exactly determined ; and 
when a continuous series-of soundings is 
taken as the vessel passes across the 
sea, a chart of the ocean bed can be 
drawn, showing with minute accuracy 
its heights and depths. 

So convinced was the American 
Government of the value of the tonic' 
depth-finder that they equipped the 
destroyer Stewart with it, and sent it on 
a trial journey across the Atlantic. 

The apparatus, says an official report, 
worked perfectly throughout the trip. 
About nine hundred soundings were 
taken for depths varying between nine 
and 3200 fathoms, the greatest depth 
being nearly four miles. 

The expedition revealed that directly 
off the Atlantic coast from Newport 
the ocean bed dips practically straight 
down to a depth of 2750 fathoms, or 
over three miles, and at that depth it 
undulates like a great plateau almost as 
far as the Azores. 

Lowest Depth Sounded 

There huge, under-sea mountains 
raise their peaks above the water and 
form the islands of the Azores, which 
may really be part of what was the. 
great lost continent of Atlantis. After 
passing the Azores, the ship found that 
the ocean dips down to what was the 
lowest depth sounded, 19,200 feet, rising 
again soon afterwards to form the 
continent of Europe. , 

So successful was this wonderful 
voyage, that two destroyers are now 
charting the bed of the Pacific. 

Already they have discovered - an 
uncharted mountain range under the 
sea a hundred miles off California. 
Another important discovery was that 
the sea. floor off the Californian coast has 
not been disturbed in recent years by vol¬ 
canoes or earthquakes, as was supposed. 

Charting 141 Million Square Miles 

When the ships have charted the 
Pacific bed, they will examine other seas; 
and at last we shall know accurately 
what the 1*41-million square miles of the 
Earth’s Solid surface under the sea is like. 

Much other information has been 
gathered. Heat rays are lost at about 
250 fathoins, or 1500 feet, and even in 
the tropics the layer of warm water is 
comparatively shallow. Probably 87 per 
cent, of the water in the seas is below 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. If a piece 
of light wood is weighted and lowered 
to a great depth, and then pulled up 
again, it is so compressed that it will not 
float, but sinks like lead. 


50,000 Majority 


FINE RECORD IN OHIO 


. Women have won their way into the. 
legal profession in England, but they 
have not yet equalled the triumphs of 
the sex in the law courts of the United 
States. 

In the State of 
Ohio, one of the 
most conservative 
parts of the Repub¬ 
lic, Miss Florence 
E. Allen has not 
only become a judge 
in the Court of 
Common Pleas, but 
has been elected as 



Miss Florence Allen 


one of the judges In the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

Miss Allen was bom in Salt Lake City, 
where her father was a teacher in a 
Congregational school. . ; 

She first took her degree at an 
American . university; then studied 
music in 'Germany, till she returned 
home intent on becoming a law student. 
She carried out her plan first at the 
Western Reserve University; then at 
Chicago University, where she headed 
the class list; and afterwards at the 
New York University Law School. In 
New York she studied by day, and 
earned her.living.by lecturing on music 
in the night schools. 

Four years ago she was appointed 
assistant county prosecutor for Ohio, 
and was the first woman to hold such a 


position. 

A Lead to the World’s Women 

Next year she was elected a judge by 
the largest vote ever given for a candi¬ 
date. The other judges suggested that- 
she should sit in a court of her own, and 
deal with Domestic Relations, but this 
she declined, and insisted on taking her 
share in judging all kinds of cases. In 
two years she tried 600 cases, including 
eight charges of murder^ and only three 
of her sentences were reversed on appeal. 

When an election came for two judges 
to pass up to the Supreme Court she 
stood alone, whereas foiir other candi¬ 
dates had the support of the two 
political parties. She stood second on 
the poll, with 50,000 votes over the 
third candidate. 

When on the bench Judge Allen wears 
a plain dark dress with a simple white 
collar. Her manner Is dignified, but 
simple and unaffected. Ohio is proud 
of her as a woman who is giving a lead 
to the women of the world. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auefion rooms for objects of interest 
Portrait by Frans Hals ; . £19,950 

,. An Old Man, by Rembrandt £12,075 

Picture by Gainsborough . £10,500 

^Mrs.-Mathew, by Reynolds £8400 
A Chinese vase . . . . £5040 

' Boy with a Dog, by Lawrence £4305 

Painting by Fra Angelico . £3570 , 

/Turner's Falls of the Clyde . £2520 

A William III silver toilet .set £2200 
* A Hawaiian stamp . . . £1557 

‘ Various first editions of Byron £712 

Three plays of Shakespeare . £600 

Queen Anne table inkstand . £210 

Rare Welsh Bible concordance £150 

Pair of old jack-boots . . . £135 

Charles 11 silver cup and cover £115 
Cocker's Arithmetic, fir^t edition £25 
Sketches.Jfty.Boz, first edition £15 
£210,500, a record for a one-day sale at 
Christie's, was realised for 1 14 Old Masters, 
the property of Sir J. B. Robinson. 


KEEPING THE 
FORCE FIT 

A PEEP BEHIND THE 
LONDON POLICE 

How the Men and Horses Train 
for their Important Work 

TEACHING KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS - 

Famous old athletes,. representing the 
Amateur Athletic Association, acted as 
judges and timekeepers at a recent sports 
carnival held by one of the London 
Police, divisions. 

“ These men of yours are doing extra¬ 
ordinarily well,” said one of them to a 
senior police official. “ I can’t think 
how they keep themselves so fit.” 

Well, this physical efficiency of the 
London Police is not an accident. It 
does not simply happen because the men 
are in the main big and strong and young. 
Agricultural -labourers are mostly, big 
and strong and young, but athleticism 
and smartness are not among their 
manifold virtues. : ; 

The athletic vigour of the London 
Police does not spring from any official 
regulations. It is the product of the 
men’s own proud endeavours, of their 
splendid youthful pride. They remain 
athletic because of their hard training. 

A Force of Athletes 

The'official life of a policeman, mono¬ 
tonous and stationary for point duty, 
sedate and ceremonial on the long, 
slow beat, tends to lethargy'and sloth. 
Yet we have a force of athletes. 

The secret is found in the occupation 
of the men when off duty. Throughout 
the spring and summer most of them are 
in hard training. They go evening after 
evening to athletic grounds and pay 
their sixpence and shilling a time for the 
privilege of walking, running, or cycling 
round the running tracks. 

The result is surprising. We would 
expect the airy, spacious suburbs to 
produce the healthiest, keenest police¬ 
men, but these men have gardens, and 
find their recreation in cultivating them. 

It is the men from the grassless streets 
and roads who are most ardent in pur¬ 
suit of physical training. It is they 
who form the majority of the legions 
training on the running path and 
cycling track,. 

A Great Training Centre 

The London Police now have a mag¬ 
nificent sports centre of their own at 
Imber, near Thames Ditton. It has 
tennis courts, cricket fields, and football 
pitches. Therb the superb horses of 
the police are trained for the marvels 
they perform in control of crowds ; and 
there the police have been holding a 
great show, not only of -their own horse 
wonders, but of the horses of all sorts 
and conditions of owners’ 

They not only discipline- their own 
steeds to docility, caution, and cunning, 
but encourage kindness and mercy to 
the animals of people whom, once upon 
a time, they had too frequently to prose¬ 
cute for deliberate cruelty or careless¬ 
ness—which are much the same thing. , 

So behind the scenes there is a great 
stir and tumult of busy, active men. It 
is the police force of London getting fit 
and keeping so. And that is why their 
speed and stamina surprise professed 
athletes as well as burglars.' > 

KNUD RASMUSSEN . 
Understanding the Eskimo 

• Knud Rasmussen, the Greenlander 
Dane who best understands the Eskimo 
‘people and can talk their language and 
live their life, is now busy studying 
them for the fifth time. 

• He has collected 200 of their legends, 
and has made measurements of the 
people he meets in different districts. 

His expedition, split into four parties, 
is trying to explore and study 125,000 
square miles of Arctic lands. His own 
route is through Arctic Canada, Alaska, 
and into Eastern Siberia, 


THE EARTH’S 
TELEGRAPHY 

HOW LISBON SHOOK 
SCOTLAND 

Guns as Earthquakes and 
Earthquakes as Ghosts 

THIRTY SECONDS TO DESTROY 
A CITY 

The destructive activity of Etna has 
naturally; made -us sensitive to alarm 
over unexplained events disturbing the 
ground beneath us. 

It was pardonable, then, that people 
in certain towns and villages in East 
Yorkshire, hearing distant rumblings 
and feeling the ground beneath them 
tremble the other night, should jump 
to the conclusion that they 'were 
experiencing the effects of a distant 
earthquake. 

Happily their fears were baseless. 
The tremors and the terrifying sounds all 
proceeded from nothing more dreadful 
than , the . heavy guns with : which 
artillery Territorials were practising in 
camp at Kilnsea. 

But the theory of the Yorkshire 
folk calls for sympathy. The signs were 
quite in keeping with earthquake con¬ 
ditions. The actual quake travels 
through the^ earth at varying speeds, 
according toThe nature of the formation 
of the soil—the slowest rate is less 'than 
700 feet a second, the speediest known 
is over 2400 feet a second. 

Sea Waves and Air Waves 

When the disturbance happens near 
the sea there may be immediate high 
waves, but, hours later, it may be,, there 
follows an enormous swell, which, en¬ 
croaching upon the land, does more 
damage than the earthquake itself. 

Then there is the air-wave from the 
earthquake, a mighty disturbance of the 
atmosphere which produces sounds 
suggesting distant thunder and the 
bellowing of vast herds of cattle. 

It is flattering to guns,' the creation of 
man’s hands, to mistake their efforts for 
an earthquake. How little is their 
greatest effect in comparison with one 
of these Earth convulsions! 

The earthquake which overthrew Lis¬ 
bon in 1755 made England tremble, and 
so disturbed the waters of Scotland 
that the lakes seemed possessed of tides. 
But that was an effort of the Earth 
which was felt in Scandinavia, in Africa, 
and in the Eastern States of America, and 
the area' affected was equal Jn size to 
four American continents. 

The Real Ghost 

. Five minutes sufficed to ruin Lisbon, 
but the Caracas earthquake of 1812 
lasted but 30 seconds. In- that time a 
city of fine churches and the houses of 
10,000 people were destroyed. 

Scientists, who study these matters 
have extracted one great shout of 
laughter from the tragic evidence.: No 
old family of England or Scotland is 
complete without a castle ghost: it is 
claimed by the family or attributed-by 
the family’s admirers. ' ’; 

- Certainly it has been difficult to "ex¬ 
plain creaks and groans in the dead of 
night,, as easements rattled and doors 
mysteriously opened without visible 
agency. But, alas for romance and 
hoary tradition! we are stripped of 
our beloved'absurdities of explanation. 

No gibbering ghost, no airy phantom, 
are at the back of the mystery. It is just 
the effect of distant quakes troubling 
the Earth, a little rocking, swaying, and 
heaving, to shake windows and * tile 
doors ! No ghost yet has ever opened 
a door, but wind and earthquake have 
opened many. .' ; - 


THE WAR PAPERS 

The French have a mountain of 
papers containing all the money 
accounts of the war. It would take 
1000 miles of bookshelves to hold them 
all. A committee which is auditing them 
is hurrying on its work, as rats are 
nibbling the papers and destroying them. 
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TRICKING THE 
BARNACLES 


THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

BARCELONA 

THE RESTLESS CITY OF 
SLEEPY SPAIN 

One of the great cities of Europe that 
is constantly appearing in tlie newspapers 
in short paragraphs is Barcelona, in Spain. 

The reason why the paragraphs are 
short is because they are so many. 
Something stirring, that must be just 
mentioned, is always happening at 
Barcelona, for it is by ‘far the most 
restless city in Spain. But it lies rather 
aside from the general trade routes, and 
the average person does not know much 
about it What occurs there is felt to 
matter chiefly to Spain.. 

If it were Florence, or Lyons, or Frank¬ 
fort, or Warsaw, we should hear much 
more about it, for they are more in the 
everyday world of newspaper readers 
than a city , tucked away in the north¬ 
western ■ corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Yet it is as old and as big and as 
vigorous as any of these cities. 

Startling News 

The last small paragraph about Barce¬ 
lona was startling enough. It said that 
300 murders have lately occurred there. 
Had that been said of anywhere else it 
would have resounded through Europe. 
Let us see wliat there is that is special 
in Barcelona/the place where the nuts 
come from. 

To understand the character of Barce¬ 
lona we must know something about its 
difference from the rest of,.Spain. That 
country is .made up of. at least four 
separate parts, once separate countries, 
that are divided from each other by 
mountains. Each speaks its own dia¬ 
lect, and has its own customs, manners, 
and even food. One of those parts is 
Catalonia, and the people, called Catalans, 
are quite different in character'from the 
rest of the Spaniards/ 1 

An Impressive City 

The Spaniard of other parts, such as 
Castile. or Granada, is dignified, polite, 
easy going. Tomorrow will do for him 
as well as today. Why bother ? 

Not so the. man of Catalonia. He is 
comparatively rough, energetic, and pro¬ 
gressive ; and he is proud of these dis¬ 
tinctions belonging to his race. If he 
could have his way he would-have 
Catalonia a country to itself and a 
republic: If you ask him why, he will 
point to Barcelona, the city which shows 
what Catalans can do. 

And indeed it is , an impressive city. 
Not only is it the chief seaport of Spain, 
in a class by itself, but equally it is the 
first manufacturing city of the country, 
without a rival. It is energetic, pros¬ 
perous, modem. It has made itself. 
Barcelona was no kind of port when it 
started on its career of vigour and suc¬ 
cess./ Now it has actually.'constructed 
its port where there was no port equal 
to -present-day requirements. - 

Not Afraid of Change 

It is not afraid of change. : It seeks it. 
You can see what it. once was by the 
little old town down by the shore,. Now, 
look around. It spreads . far into the 
country. It has 710,000 inhabitants, 
nearly as many as Madrid, and it reduces 
all other Spanish cities to insignificance. 
It has all kinds of manufactures—woollen^ 
cotton, silk, paper, engineering.. It knows 
the true use of railways, which other 
Spanish towns do not know. What it 
asks is freedom to go ahead, 

• So other Spanish provinces and cities 
regard it with distrust. Steps are taken 
in vain to check its dangerous freedom. 
But Barcelona remains exultant that it 
has never had such prosperity since it was 
first founded as a Roman colony before 
it was inhabited by the ihvading Goths. 


How to Keep them off 
the Ships 

SCIENCE FINDING A WAY 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
ships of all kinds have to contend with is 
the fouling.of their hulls by barnacles 
and other sea creatures, which attach 
themselves to the bottom of the ship and 
make it heavier and rougher, so that 
friction is Increased and the vessel’s 
speed reduced. • 

All kinds of plans have been suggested 
to prevent this; and now science has 
come to the rescue and declares that if 
the bottoms of ships are painted white, 
or some very light colour, the sea crea¬ 
tures will fight shy of. the vessel and 
leave it alone. 

Lengthy experiments have been 
carried out in America to see if colour 
has any effect on the offending creatures^ 
A series of plates was painted different 
shades—white, black, yellow, red, green, 
and blue—and the results showed beyond 
doubt that there was much more fouling 
on the darker plates than on the lighter. 

The explanation seems to be that the 
paler colours reflect more light, and the 
creatures that .settle on a ship’s hull are 
affected by light so as to be driven away 
from it. /This discovery is, confirmed by" 
the fact that the densest growths of sea' 
creatures are always found, on those 
parts of the bottom of the ship that are 
least exposed to the light. 

We may soon expect, therefore, to see 
many of our ships in dry clock, having 
the bottoms of their hulls painted white. 

SOOT CARTRIDGES 
Extraordinary New Explosive 

We scarcely think of soot as an 
explosive, yet it is now being used as 
such, and soot cartridges; will blast 
away coal or rock quite as effectively 
as dynamite. 

Of course, the soot has to be prepared 
for its new purpose, 'and this is done by 
soaking it in liquid oxygen. The finely 
divided carbon of which- the soot’ is ? 
made up absorbs large amounts of 
oxygen, and the cartridge explodes owing 
to the instantaneous combustion of the 
carbon in contact with the oxygen. ' . 

A cartridge contains two ounces of 
lampblack, and this absorbs seven 
ounces of liquid oxygen, which is made 
quite cheaply from liquid air by allowing 
the nitrogen, which evaporates, at a 
lower temperature, to boil a>vay, leaving 
the liquid oxygen behind. 

The advantages of the new explosive 
are many. It can. be made at the spot 
where it is to be used, and is perfectly 
safe till the liquid oxygen is poured into 
the hole where the soot cartridge has 
been placed. No poisonous gases are set 
free by the explosion, and if the cartridge. 
fails to explode it ceases to be a source of 
danger in about twenty minutes, when 
the oxygen has all ’ evaporated and the 
cartridge is merely soot. . .' 

MAKING HAY WHILE THE 
RAIN POURS 
The Grass Tube 

We usually regard sunshine as a sheer 
necessity for ..making hay, .but now hay 
can be made while the, rain pours. 

This is 'made possible by a machine 
which dries the grass by .a, hot-air blast. 
The apparatus consists of a drying 
chamber, in which the - green grass : or 
clover passes through a tube in the centre 
of. a rotating cylinder, a continuous blast 
of hot air being blown through the tube. 

Before entering the .drying tube the 
green material is chopped into short 
lengths by a cutter, and the hot blast 
carries it through the tube at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. , 

. The entire operation from the time the 
green grass is brought to' the drier to the 
time it is driven up.into the storage re¬ 
ceptacle occupies only five minutes 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards* 
and not more than one question on each card- 
Name and address must always be given. 

Where Was Dick Turpin Executed? 

At York, on April 7, 1739, when he was 
33 years old. 

What Do Young Cuckoos Live on ? 

Insects chiefly, and they are particularly 
fond of hairy caterpillars. 

' Who Wrote the' Play David Garrick ? 

This play is a translation made in 1864, 
by T. W. Robertson, of a French play called 
Sullivan. 

What is the Meaning of the:Name Papua? 

Papua is merely a Malay word meaning 
woolly, or frizzled, applied by the Malay 
seamen to the woolly-haired people of New 
Guinea. • 

Does the Sun Rise in the East to all 
Peoples? 

Yes, because, wherever a man may be on 
the Earth’s surface, the Earth is moving 
round in the same direction relative to the 
Sun. 

What is Semolina?. * 

Small grains of hard w heat which separate 
from the flour in the' process-of grinding. 
Our.semolina is obtained-almost exclusively 
from Italy. . 

What is, the Climate of a Country? 

Climate is a word used to describe 
the average condition of the weather for 
any particular area, based-on records taken 
over a considerable period. . i * 

Do Two Atoms Make One Molecule? 
Sometimes.there are two atoms in a mole¬ 
cule, as in the case of hydrogen; and 
sometimes there are many, as in the. case 
of .starch, which has hundreds of atoms in 
a molecule. 

How Long are the Mississippi (with the 
Missouri), the Amazon, arid the Nile ? 

The lengths of these rivers are' given 
variously, but the most usual ‘figures are : 
Mississippi, with, the Missouri, 3900 miles 1 ; 

,Amazon, 3300 miles ; and Nile, 3400 miles. . 
Are Dogs Colour Blind ? . ; 
Tests made with the pupilloscope by 
Professor ’Carl von Hess, of Munich, show 
that dogs, cats, and guinea, pigs perceive, 
all the colours, but these are shadowed with 
grey to them. Many other animals see only 
certain colours. 

Are Toads Useful in a Garden ? 

Yes. They destroy large numbers of 
mischievous . insect pests, and are much 
sought by market gardeners. Xodoflbt they 
could be. bought from some of. the great 
stores, or an advertisement in a country 
paper might secure them. ' ; 

If \ Drop a Stone in a Train will it Fall 
Straight or Curve Toward Me? 

It will fall straight to the floor of the car¬ 
riage,, as it not only leaves ypur hand hav¬ 
ing the. same velocity as the/train, but to all 
intents and purposes it forms part of the 
train, like the air and the passengers in the 
carriage’ J : 

Will a Dog Bear Malice for a,Long Time ? 

. Some dogs have very good memories and 
may'remember an injury or a”cruelty for a 
year or.two. But it is not so much malice 
or revenge that leads them to attack ohe 
who has injured them as self-preservation 
against a repetition of the injury. > ■ ; * ‘ 
Why is the Extra Day of Leap Year 
Omitted in the Last Years of Centuries ? 

. The year consists < 3 f nearly 365* days, 
and a day is added every fourth year vto 
make up the four quarters. But this gives 
a little more than is necessary, and so once 
a century a leap year is omitted to bring the 
matter right. .This was done last in 1900. 
Why Do We Gape When We See Others 
Do So? ■ 

. Because the mind is tired. Ijrthe morning, 
unless we are very tired, we do not imitate a 
yawner, but later in the day if a boy in 
school or a man in a railway carriage gapes, 
many others will (do the same. Gaping is 
only “ catching ” when people, are tired. 

Who First Discovered that the Earth 
Revolves Round the Suii ? - 

Professor George Forbes, in his History 
of 'Astronomy, -says Pythagoras is supposed 
to have said that the Earth/A toon, five 
lanets, and fixed stars all revolve round the 
un. Nicetas, Heraelides, gnd ;E/ephantes 
supposed the Earth to revolve -jan its axis, 
but not to travel round in an orbit. 

Hpw Many Kinds of Snakes are Found i n 
Britain ? 

Two, the adder, or. vipepr, -a poisonous 
snake ; and the grass, or ring/snak^ a useful 
and harmless creature, far' 1 ii/ore '//dmmon 
than the adder. Another shaker called the 
smooth .shake, has been foiinfl ddeasronallv, 
and. is sometimes ^called BritislW -Tbe blind,' 
or slow, watto;, which looks like a 'snake,’ is 
nally a lizard without legs. 


FLAMING ORBS 

THE TRAPEZIUM OF 
HERCULES 

Three Suns that Appear as 
One Star 

DISTANCES FOUND BY THE 
SPECTROSCOPE 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

Hercules, a constellation of great 
interest, is now to be seen almost over¬ 
head as soon as it is dark. 

Our star-map shows a. portion that is 
known as the Trapezium, comprising a 
group of six stars of medium brightness, 
arranged roughly in the form of a 
trapeze, and occupying an area of the 
sky about as large as the familiar Plough. 

These stars will be found, together 
with the star Mu in Hercules, to the right 
and south-west of Vega, as we look south. 
• Mu is, to the naked eye, of but medium 
brightness, or third magnitude ; but in a 
small telescope it is seen to be composed 
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The Trapezium of Hercules 

of two suns, one much smaller than 
( the other. The smaller one was, in 
1836, found to be itself composed of 
two suns, and later these were found 
to revolve around one another, taking 
about 45 years to do so. 

So we "have here three magnificent 
suns—and’ one wonders, how many 
worlds ?—which appear to the eye but 
one little star. 

The brightest one has been calculated 
to give over three^ times the light of 
our Sun, and this light takes just over 
thirty years to reach us ; so Mu must be 
i,9So,ooo times as far away as our 
Sun, which at this distance would 
appear a much fainter star than Mu. 

Giant Suns in Distant Space 

Delta in Hercules, to the right of Mu, 
appears to be a far greater sun, "radiating 
nearly nine times ‘the light of our Sun, 
and is, according to calculations^,760,000 
times as far away, the light which reaches 
us having been 42 years on the way, 

. Delta is an intensely bright sun, 
enveloped in incandescent hydrogen, 
like Vega, and much hotter than ours. 

Pi in Hercules is a sun whose spectrum 
shows it to be of an older type than ours, 
more burned out, as it were, yet it 
radiates, according, to calculations, four 
times as much light. It must/therefore, 
also be much larger, j Trigonometrical 
measurements indicate that it is about 
1,900,000 times as far away as our Sun. 

Eta in Hercules is anotheC similar 
orb to Pi, but nearer to/us and 1,700,000 
times the solar distance. . 

One Sun Revolves Round Another 

Below Eta is Zeta in Hercules, another 
star composed of two.suns. The larger 
one, of third magnitude amp;radiating 
about five times the light,;of ours, is 
probably proportionately larger; the 
smaller .sun radiates but a , quarter - of 
pur Sun’s light. This one revolves, like 
a;great flaming planet, around.the larger 
luminary in about 35 years.:o 

These have been found to be at 
approximately the same distance as 
Eta, Pi, and Mu, and are about r,900,000 
times as. far away as our'Sun, their 
light taking 29 years to reach; us. 

All appear to form a group of suns 
in very much the same -degree of 
evolution as our own, but spectroscopic 
.calculations indicate that they are much 
farther away than do the trigonometrical 
measurements. G. F. M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 

CHAPTER 40 

The Escort 

R oger slept uneasily on his 
couch for the rest of the 
night. In the morning he was not 
surprised to hear that Keb had 
escaped from confinement. Nei¬ 
ther He nor Suleiman had any doubt 
that Keb was his midnight visitor. 

He felt more and more uneasy, 
still more eager to get away. The 
people had accepted him as king 
because of their faith in Hoteb, but 
the high priest was undoubtedly 
suspicious and hostile. It was 
clear, too, that Keb had friends 
among the priests; otherwise he 
could hardly have escaped. 

" I am in a horrible trap/ 
thought Roger. “ What on earth 
am I to do ? If I stay here I shall 
be a corpse after all.” 

After consultation with Suleiman 
he decided that nothing should be 
said about.the attempt on his life, 
and the attendants were ordered 
not to mention it. 

” If we make a fuss,” he said, 
“ Hoteb will have me guarded 
night and day, and I shall have no 
chance of escaping. Suleiman, 
can't you and I get away to¬ 
gether ? ” 

The man replied that he had 
himself never discovered a way of 
leaving the country. The narrow 
pass by which Roger had come was 
the only known means of communi¬ 
cation with the outer world. This 
pass, it was true, was not used by 
Keb in his comings and goings ; but 
how he went in and out was a 
closely-guarded secret. 

“ But if I am king I can insist on 
knowing it,” said Roger. . 

Suleiman pointed out that a 
demand for information would 
merely excite suspicion among his 
enemies. He offered a suggestion. 
Hoteb had arranged that the new 
king should make a royal progress 
through his dominions. On the 
way they would pass the sacred 
lake. It might.be that if he ex¬ 
plored that neighbourhood he 
would discover the secret. But 
Suleiman added that Roger must 
beware of trusting himself alone 
with certain of the priests. 

“ But how can I tell my friends 
from my enemies ?"” asked Roger. 

“ I will warn you,” replied, the 
man. ” When I lift my left hand 
then beware.” 

No sooner had'Roger finished his 
breakfast 'than,' the chamberlain 
informed him that the high offi-. 
cers of the court had come to lead 
him in procession ~ through the 
land of Kush. ' -•/ ‘ 

The keeper of-the robes attired 
him in a long white robe with red 
facings,’ and put a reddish wig on 
his head, and Jnto his hand an 
ebony staff tipped‘with ivory.. He 
was then conducted , to. the court¬ 
yard, where W procession, of musi¬ 
cians, warriors and priests had 
already been formed. . 

Hoteb was not present. Over¬ 
come by his“ exertions on the 
previous day, the old soothsayer 
was keeping his bed. The arrange¬ 
ments had been left in the hands of 
the high priest. 

Four men stood by a handsomely 
decorated litter .in which the king 
was to be carried. The high priest 
came forward, 1 and presented to 
Roger one by one the men who were 
to form his personal escort. There 
was an equal number of priests; and 
of warriors. 

Roger kept his eyes on Suleiman 
as he inspected the company. The 
man's hands remained by his sides 
as the warriors defiled by, but when 
the first of the priests came up the 
left hand was' slightly raised. 

Roger was quick-witted enough 
to know that Suleiman meant him 
to reject this priest, but for a 
moment he was at a loss for a 
plausible reason. Then, trying to 
appear as masterful and dignified 


© 


: : Told by 

Herbert Strang 


as possible, he waved his hand and 
said : “I won’t have this man. 
One eye is larger than the other.” 

When Suleiman translated this 
the high priest frowned, and 
seemed about to protest; but after 
a brief pause he bowed again, and 
signified to the priest that his 
attendance was not required. 

Guided by the scarcely percept¬ 
ible gestures of .Suleiman, Roger 
rejected three of the seven priests, 
and replaced them by others from 
the assembled company. The high 
priest was evidently annoyed, but 
in every case he yielded. Roger 
noticed that he sent one of the 
priests away with a whispered 
message. . 

At last the composition of the 
escort was settled. It consisted of 
seven musicians, seven priests, and 
seven warriors. Roger got into the 
litter ; the bearers raised it; and he 
set off on progress through the. 
land of Kush as the hundredth 
Sanka-ra. 

He was no more superstitious 
than other English boys, but as he* 
passed between the lines of bowing 
people he wondered whether some 
strangeNemesis would overtake him. 

" It gets worse and worse,” he 
thought. V The longer I stay here 
the more awful it will be. If I’m 
found out—and surely I must be 
found out some day—I dare, say 
they'd tear me* to pieces. If I’m 
not found out—my word, that will 
be more terrible still! Fancy 
living here all one’s life ! I under¬ 
stand now how a linnet feels in a 
cage. There’s only one comfort. 
I didn’t ask for it, and it's not my 
fault I’m an impostor. And the 
only thing to do is to stick it out 
and not make more of a fool of my¬ 
self than I can help.” 

CHAPTER 41 

The Sacred Lake 

Doger had insisted that Sulei- 
* ^ man should walk close beside 
his litter. 

By the time the procession had 
left the crowded street of the city 
he felt thoroughly bored. 

“ Bobbing and smiling makes you 
frightfully tired,” he said, when 
recounting his experiences after¬ 
wards to his friends. "I am sure 
I put on. a most sickly grin.” 

When -they gained the open 
country he looked about him eager¬ 
ly. On all sides^ were hills, and 
through occasional gaps He caught 
sight of mountain ranges that 
appeared to be endless. Where 
was away out? 

Here and»there his eyes fell on 
strange pillars and obelisks and 
the ruins of temples. “ How Uncle 
Ben would revel in all this ! he 
thought.. 

The- sight * of wide stretches of 
cultivated land, with water tanks 
for their irrigation, reminded him 
of his uncle James. ” Is this the 
place for .growing cotton? ” he 
wondered. 

It was slow going over the hilly 
road, ’with 'stoppages every now 
and then to receive the homage of 
people who came from the scattered 
houses. Roger was tired out when 
he reached the royal rest-house 
where he was to spend, the night. 

"When shall we come to the 
Sacred Lake ? ” he asked Suleiman. 

Next . day,” he was told. 
“ Then we return to' the city.” 

Horrible dreams disturbed his 
sleep. He seemed to see menacing 
shapes rising from a. stretch of 
dark 'water, and to hear harsh 
voices mocking him. Daylight was 
welcome, and he was glad when the 
progress was resumed. Perhaps, 
before the day was over, he would 
have found a way otitl ; 

It was past midday ’When the 
road, , dropping dotvn - m 1 a ; wind¬ 
ing course . between ■ high rocky 
banks, brought the procession to 


the verge of a sheet of water about 
fifty yards broad. Precipitous walls 
enclosed it, and some distance on 
it took a sharp turn to the left, 
so that the end was out of sight. 

A mile distant, at the farther end 
of the lake, he was told, stood the 
temple of Amen-ra. This it was 
the duty of every newly-crowned 
king to visit, accompanied by two 
priests. . There he must spend a 
night and a day in fasting and 
meditation. 

A gaily decorated barge lay at the 
water-side. Two priests, stepped 
forth from the escort, and held the 
barge steady for Roger to enter it. 

“ I will not go without you, 
Suleiman,” he said. 

The priests protested that the 
sacred floors of the temple must not 
be trodden by any but themselves 
and the king. Bu t Roger was firm ; 
without Suleiman he would not go 
at all. Sullenly the priests yielded. 
Roger and Suleiman stepped into 
the barge; the priests took up two 
broad-bladed sweeps, and began to 
propel the vessel over the still water. 

The remainder of the escort, left 
on the bank, saluted ; the musicians 
played a plaintive strain ; and long 
after the windings of the lake had 
removed them from his sight, 
Roger heard the far-away melan¬ 
choly sounds. 

CHAPTER 42 

In the Temple 

A sense of awe grew upon Roger 
** as. the barge moved slowly 
and silently onward. 

The steep walls narrowed, at 
places almost meeting overhead. 
Darkness settled Over the water; 
Roger remembered the terrors of 
his dream. - • 

The priests,' as they steadily 
plied their sweeps, broke into a 
mournful chant, adding to the dis¬ 
malness of the scene. 

Roger was feeling thoroughly 
unhappy when a sudden turii 
brought relief. The gorge ended. 
On the left the precipitous wall fell 
away; on the right stretched a 
rocky plateau. 

In front the lake opened out into 
a broad sheet. Some distance 
away, near the right bank, rose a 
small island, in the centre of which 
stood a temple, glistening white in 
the sunlight. 

” The temple of Amen-ra/’ said 
Suleiman. 

The , priests rowed the barge to 
the shore of the island,, and moored 
it to a post. The four occupants 
landed. When' their feet touched 
the ground the priests prostrated 
themselves, and remained thus for. 
a minute or two. Then they rose 
and spoke to Suleiman. 

" It is the custom for the king 
to enter the temple alone,” the man 
explained. 
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*' Is anyone in it ? ” asked Roger 

** No one. When you have bowed 
to the gods, then the priests will 
follow.” 

“ Very well. I have had quite 
enough of their company.” 

Leaving the two priests with 
Suleiman at the barge, Roger went 
forward, walked up the slight 
eminence on which the temple 
stood, and entered by the central 
pylon. ' 

As his eyes became accustomed 
to the gloomy interior, and dis¬ 
cerned the effigies of the, old gods 
and the mysterious inscriptions on 
the walls, he felt a deeper sense of 
guilt than he had hitherto exper¬ 
ienced. 

“ I am an intruder,” he thought. 
" I don’t believe in these old gods ; 

I can’t worship them. Oh, I am 
sick of all these shams.. Plow can 
I get away ? ” - * * ‘ 

Everything was very still in the 
dim hall of the temple. For a few 
minutes Roger stood looking about 
him. Suddenly he felt a strange 
uneasiness—the impression that he 
was not alone. 

He turned round, thinking that 
one of the priests, or perhaps 
Suleiman, had followed him. But 
no one was to be seen, nor was there 
a sound. ” Jumpy nerves,” he 
thought. 

He glanced for a moment at a 
gigantic statue in the middle of the 
hall—a stone’figure, half man, half 
beast. 

It differed from the other statues 
in one remarkable particular. 
Whereas they had eye sockets of 
stone or marble, this figure had 
eyes of a greenish glass, set rather 
close together, under frowning 
brows. They gave the statue an 
extraordinarily life-like appearance. 

An ugly thing,” thought Roger 
as he passed it. He felt his eyes 
drawn back to it, and every now 
and then, he turned to look at it 
against his will. 

“ I'm a juggins ! V he thought. 
*' Let's get on.” 

In the far corner of the hall he 
noticed an opening, and the bottom 
of a staircase. 

” Very likely it leads to the roof,” 
he thought. 0 I’ll go up. : Sulei¬ 
man said that somewhere hereabout 
we might discover Keb's secret way 
put of the country,” C 

Ascending.the winding stairway, 
he found himself standing on the flat 
roof. 

A.magnificent panorama was open 
to his view—on one side the sacred 
lake with its background of' rugged 
hills, oh the other, beyond the 
bounding ridge, a vast extent of 
wild open country, •stretching away 
below him for many miles. - 

In the clear atmosphere of this 
bright spring day the features of the 
landscape were singularly distinct. 
As Roger's eyes ranged around they 
were suddenly caught by something 
white in the midst of a wide valley. 
He looked again. It was shaped 
like a pyramid, but it looked much 
less rigid. - • 

Could it be ‘a tent ? 

Shading his eyes against the 
sunlight, he- discovered another 
triangular patch of white, just 
beyond the first. And as he gazed, 
he saw tiny dots of figures moving 
about, and yes !—the unmistakable 
form of a camel. 

He felt a thrill of excitement. 
His party had two tents. Down 
in that valley, he could not tell how 
many miles away, travellers were 
encamped. He could hardly doubt 
that they were his friends. ■ 

J But how hopelessly beyond his 
rehch ! How could * he cross that 
rocky barrier that stretched, appar¬ 
ently unbroken, ^between, him and 
them ? Yet there nius't be a way 
down. The onc-eared Keb went 
to and fro. ; / v - . ' / 

“I must find ‘ it,” he . said -to 
himself resolutely. .”1 may never 
have such a chance again.* Sulei¬ 
man will help. But how' can I 
get rid of those priests ? I - must 
try—I must try; and at once.” 

He turned quickly, and descended 
the winding stairs. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was H<? 

The Quaker Scientist 

In a little Cumberland village, 
more than a century and a 
half ago, there lived a weaver in a 
small way of business. He had a 
son, and, being a member of the 
Society of Friends, sent him to a 
school kept by a Quaker, where 
the boy showed much promise. 

The father could not afford to 
spend much on his son's educa¬ 
tion, and at twelve the boy 
ceased to be a scholar and began 
himself to teach. 

Three years later he went to 
Kendal and became usher in a 
school there, kept by a relation, 
and both in his native village 
and at Kendal he attracted the 
attention of, and received educa¬ 
tional help from, well-to-do men 
of some influence and import¬ 
ance. He was only nineteen 
when with his.brother he became 
proprietor of the Kendal school, 
where he remained twelve years. 

During that time he began to 
keep a weather journal, and this 
he continued for the rest of his 
life, recording altogether 200,000 
observations. He also collected 
butterflies and plants. 

When he was twenty-seven an 
influential friend recommended 
him for the post of professor of 
mathematics and natural phil¬ 
osophy in New College, Man¬ 
chester, and this he accepted. 
He moved to Manchester, and 
that city became his home for 
the rest of his life. The college 
was transferred to York, but the 
professor, rather than leave Man¬ 
chester, resigned, and began to 
give private lessons in science.... 

He also delivered several series 
of lectures, not only in Man¬ 
chester, but in London, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and- other cities. 
He was now beginning to make a , 
name as an original thinker. 

I 11 1826 George the Fourth 
gave a hundred guineas to the 
Royal Society to’ provide two 
gold medals for the persons who 
had most distinguished them¬ 
selves in scientific discovery, and 
the first of these was given to the 
Manchester scientist. 

Honours now flowed in upon 
him. Oxford made him a Doctor 
of Civil Law, William the Fourth 
conferred on him a . pension of 
£100 a year, Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity made him a Doctor of 
Laws, and the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh elected him a member. 
Later his pension was doubled. 

When he had turned seventy 
a severe attack of paralysis de¬ 
prived him of speech and affected 
his ; mind, but after a time he re- 
coy ered his faculties, though his 
speech was permanently affected. 
Other attacks followed. And 
when he died, in 1844, his remains 
Jay ip state in-Manchester Town 
Hall/ and enoV- 
mous ’numbers 
of . people visi¬ 
ted them. 

His name is 
for ever per¬ 
petuated by* a 
theory of mat¬ 
ter which he 
wor ked out 
over a course of many years. 
Here is liis portrait. Who was he / 
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Dt MERRYMAN 

A schoolmaster had been giving 
his class a lesson [in physical 
geography, and had explained that 
the world is made up of land and, 
water. Then, in order to see if 
they had been giving attention, 
he asked : '' 

“ Now, boys, can you tell me 
what it is land and water make ?•” 
For some time there was silence,. 
but presently a little boy put up, 
his hand and, when asked to give, 
the answer, he replied : 

“ Mud, sir ! ” 

.. 0. 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
]VfY first is in. sonnet and also in 
verse, 

My second’s in handbag but not in 
purse, 

My third is in danger and also in fear, 
My fourth is in knobstick but not in 
spear, 

My fifth is in every but not in all,. 
My sixth is in stable and also in 
stall. 

My seventh’s in apple and also in 
pear, r 

My eighth is in headdress but not in 
hair, . 

My ninth is in matter but not in 
mind, 

My tenth is in tender but not in kind, 
My eleventh’s in ringer and* also in 
bell; 

My whole is a poet you know quite 

Well. Solution next peek 

. , • 0 0 .0 
WHY .is a violin unlike a bank ?-. 

Because it never takes back 
its notes. 

0 . 0.0 

Do You Live in Coventry ? 

This name has nothing to do with 
a convent, but was originally 
spelt Cofantreo, which is old English 
for the tree by the cave or chamber. 

No doubt in the early days the 
site of this city was marked by 
some tall or outstanding tree that 
grew near a cave, and when a settle¬ 
ment of people occurred there the 
place was called after the tree. 

s 0 . 0 

A Lost Dinner 
Distress Mouse 
B uilt a house 

In Mamma’s best bonnet; 

All the cats 
Were catching rats. 

And didn’t light- upon it. 

At last they found it, 

And around it 

Sat watching for the sinner; 
When, strange to say, 

She got away, 

And so they lost their dinner! 

0 0 ' • 0 

When does a dress lose its 
identity? v " 

When it becomes the lady who 
wears it. 


Where can we find sea without 
water, towns without houses, 
and the Earth without inhabitants ? 
In a map. 

0 □ <3 

Alphabet and Arithmetic 



When the letters o! the words repre- 1 
sentei by these pictures have been added 
and subtracted, the resulting word will be 
the name o! a lion’s home. Can you find it ? 

Solution next week 

□ 0 0 ■ 

What is that from which you 
take away the whole and yet 
some is left ? 

The word wholesome. 

0 0 0 

Detained by the Blizzard 
A TRAIN in America was slowly 
travelling through a terrific 
blizzard and at last it came to a 
complete standstill near a little 
suburban station. AIL efforts to 
make the engine move farther 
proved futile and for hours it re-, 
mained in the same position,; 

About two o’clock in the morning 
a passenger, one who. travelled 
regularly on the line every day, 
climbed down from his carriage and 
made . his way to. . the telegraph 
office at the station. 

This is the message he wired to 
his firm : “ Shall not be at office 
today. Have not reached home 
yesterday yet;” 

0 0 Q 

The Box of Soldiers 

“ HERE is a beautiful box of sol¬ 
diers,” said a father to his 
little bov, “ but 1 am not going to 
let you have the present till you 
can tell me how many soldiers there 
are in the box.”. 

“ But how can I know without 
seeing them ? ” asked the boy. 

“Well,” said his father, “you 
can work it out. If you place them 
three in a row there will be one 
over; if four in a row, two over; if 
five in a row, three over; if six in a 
row, four over; and there are fewer 
than a hundred.” 

How many soldiers were there ? 

: ' Solution next week 

0 1 * 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Name and Address 

Miss Rose Bone, too Mitre. Crescent, 
West Ham . 

, The Puzzle oi the Money 
1 The man had £ 20 .’ 

What Am I ? Hollyhock 


Then and Now 



Needlework in 1823 


The sewing machine of 1923 


Jacko Turns Naturalist 

/^\ne day Jacko was nearly knocked down by a motor bicycle. 
^ He found out that the scorching cyclist was anew master 
at his school. For some strange - reason he immediately 
began to admire Mr. Baines. . 

Besides motor bicycles* the young master was devoted to 
natural history, and so* of course, Jacko became a keen student 
of cocoons and tadpoles., He no longer spent his spare time 
at the kinerna, but in the country lanes, collecting specimens. 

At first Jacko devoted his attention to pond life. He got a 
small tank, and made a nice little aquarium with stones, sand, 
and weed. Two minnows, some tadpoles, and a water spider 
were installed there.; ' • ■ 

Adolphus said it smelt nasty, and was cruel. Jacko refused 
to give it up. One day he found his specimens gone and a 
cod's backbone in their place. 

Jacko went upstairs, and poured Adolphus's brilliantine out 
of the window,’ But he saw that it would be useless to try to 
keep minnows. • [']' 

Caterpillars were his next care. On the way to school the 
next morning he caught sight of a strange hairy one on a bush 
by the gate. He dashed into the house for an empty match- 
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A stag beetle and a dead shrew-mouse fell on the table 


box, plucked the leaf, put it and the caterpillar’into the box, 
and then went off for school. ' . v 

He went straight up to Mr. Baines~with his find. The school¬ 
master stared, and then he cried, “ How dare you play such a 
trick on me, sir ? ” 

“ Wh-what is it ? ” gasped Jacko. 

He bent down and saw that his wonderful specimen was 
made of silk and gummed on to the leaf. 

Jacko felt very small. In revenge he . went home and hid 
Adolphus’s collar-studs. 

At tea that evening Adolphus said, “ Look here, Jacko, I 
won’t have you in my room, meddling with my things ! ” 

“ What has he been doing ? ” asked Mr, Jacko sternly. 

“' He's been doing the meddling ! ” burst out Jacko, in¬ 
dignantly, relating what had happened,, ■ “ I’m only collecting 
a few specimens. Surely that’s harmless enough ! ” 

His father was inclined to agree with him. ‘ " . 

“ You shouldn’t tease the boy for taking an intelligent in¬ 
terest-’’ began..Mr, Jacko. - , . 

Unfortunately at this moment Jacko wanted to sneeze. He 
pulled out his handkerchief. A stag-beetle and adead shrew- 
mouse fell on to the table. . .. ' ? 

His mother screamed. ^ 

“Adolphus,” said his father, “ you are quite right. Jacko 
, is making himself a nuisance,:as usual. He must be stopped.” 

And he was. Jacko very reluctantly has gone back to cricket. 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Chien et la Cloche de 
l’Ecole 

Un lecteur de Plymouth nous 
raconte que, dans aa jeunesse, il 
allait a Tecole au convent* ou les 
cloches sonnaient a ihtervalles 
pendant toute la joumee, et 
s’entendaient de chez lui. Leur 
fox, Togo, savait laqiielle de ces 
cloches liberait les enfants de 
l’ecole. Lorsque la cloche de 
midi ou celle de quatre heures 
sonnait, il se mettait aussitot a 
aboyer, Samaitresse alors le 
laissait sortir, et il cOurait a la 
porte de l’ecole pour y attendre 
la softie des enfants. . 

Il se pent que Togo ait 
distingue les coups de cloche, 
toutefois bien cles animaux 
paraissynt v capables d’estimer 
correctemeht s je laps - de temps 
sans etre guides par les sons. 


A Dog and the School Bell 

A Plymouth - reader tells us 
that when -young he went to a 
convent school, where many bells 
were being rung throughout the 
day, and could be heard at his 
home. Their fox terrier, Togo, 
knew which of the bells would 
release the children from school., 
When the twelve o’clock bell or 
the four o’clock bell sounded he 
would at once begin to bark. 
Then his mistress let him out, 
and he ran to the school door and 
waited till the children came out. 

Togo may have distinguished 
the bells, but many animals seem 
to be able to judge the lapse of 
time correctly without any guid¬ 
ance from sounds. 


T 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Jam Cure 

he twins were discussing 
their cousin. 

*“ It seems to be only jam 
he’s so greedy about,” Beryl 
said, “ but he’s’just a pig about 
that” , • 

■ “ Yes. He is. We’ll teach 
him a lesson,” Dick answered, 

“ and cure him.” 

And after that there was a 
solemn conclave, of which their 
cousin Jack, who had been. 
sent to the post, knew nothing. 
The curing campaign began the 
next day. 

There was a rule that the 
children brushed their teeth 
after breakfast, and Jack 
slipped off upstairs: He took 
down his tube of paste and 
squeezed it absent-mindedly 
on to his brush. 

“ Help ! ” he exclaimed, 
“ It’s full of jam! Who’s been 
playing tricks ?. ” 

He felt his anger rising, and 
determined to go for a bicycle 
ride. In the shed he took hold 
of his cycle handle. 

“ Ugh ! ’ he shouted, for the 
handles were smeared with jam. 

He stood and stared. 
Another silly trick. Well, he’d 
just take no notice. And he 
rode off. 

But the run did not please 
him, and he came back and 
wandered up into his bedroom. 
He stopped short at his dress¬ 
ing-table. A large piece of 
cardboard was propped up 
against it, and he stood and 
read: ’ . 

There was a young stripling called 
Jack, 

Who was never quite happy, alack ! 

And the reason that he 

Never happy could be 
You will see when you look at the 
back. 

He turned it over. There 
was a large coloured picture of 



They were smeared with jam. 

himself, sitting ; at a table 
covered with-big empty jam¬ 
jars, and saying, “ More— 
more—more/* 

It was so funny that he 
burst out laughing. Then he 
sat on the side of the bed and 
thought it all out. It took 
him some time to see himself 
as the others saw him. 

He went out and did not 
appear again till schoolroom 
tea. When he' came in he 
put a large pot of strawberry 
jam on the tablb. 

Everyone stared at him, till 
he made an effort and said: 
“ If I’ve taken too much; that 
will help to make up.” 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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LIVING UNION JACK • BRITAIN’S FASTEST TRAIN • MOTOR TRACK ON A ROOF 



A Living Greeting for the Prince—Over forty thousand children in St. James's Park, Newcastle, forming a Union Jack and offering a greeting to the Prince of Wales on his recent visit 



Safety First on the -Road—Some of the large chara- Britain's Fastest Train-VThis Great Western locomotive, the Saint Bartholo- . A Wonderful Electric Generator—Here is the gen- 

bancs now running out of London are fitted at tobw, which draws the afternoon express from Cheltenham to Paddington, orator which at Pittsfield, In America, produced a 
each end with a nautical telegraph, so that the is doing the journey between Swindon and London at over sixty miles an current of two million volts, the greatest power ever 

driver and conductor can signal to one another hour. The other day it did part of the journey at over 83 miles an hour generated by man. A spark 15 feet long resulted 



Judge’s House Destroyed by Lightning—Duringthe great storm, in which, among other build¬ 
ings, Eton College was struck, this house of Mr. Justice Russell, at Tadworth, was set on fire 


Motor Track on a Roof—The Fiat Motor Company at Lingotto, near Turin, has built a motor 
speedway on the roof of its great factory for testing cars. It measures nearly a mile round 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 
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mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co, (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Acency; India, A. H. Wheeler and Co. 
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